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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


Tokyo, October 13tb, 1886. 

A General Meeting was held in the Library, No, 83, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on 
Wednesday, October 13th, 1886, at 4.30 p.m., N. J, Hannen, Esq., President, in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting, having been published in the Ja'pan 
Mailt were taken as read. 

A paper on “ Japanese,” by E. H. Parker, Esq., H. B. M. Vice-Consul, Che- 
mulpho, Korea, was presented and read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. Chamberlain followed with a paper on “ The Quasi-Characters called Ya- 
jirusMJ^ 

The President thanked the authors for papers which had given so much 
instruction and entertainment to the members who had come to hear them. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Tokyo, November 10th, 1886. 

A General Meeting was held in the Library, No. 33, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on 
Wednesday, November 10th, 1886, at 4.30 p.m., B. H. Chamberlain, Esq., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting, having been published in the Japan 
Mailt were taken as read. 

The Corresponding Secretary intimated the election of Dr. Miohaelis as an 
Ordinary Member of the Society. 

In the absence of the author, the Corresponding Secretary then read a paper 
by E. H. Parker, Esq., H. B. M. Vice-Consul, Ohemulpho, Korea, entitled ** The 
Yellow Languages.” 

W. Lening, Esq., read a paper on “ The Gakushi-kai-in,” 

The Chairman thanked Mr, Deniiig for the extremely interesting contribution 
he had made to the Society’s Transactions. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



T6k's: 5, December IStli, 1886. 

A General Meeting was held in tlie Library, No. S3, Tsukiji, TekyD, on 
Wednesday, December 16th, 1886, at 4 p.m., Dr. E. Divers in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been published in the t/hpan Mail, 
were taken as read. 

A paper “ On the Connection of Japanese with the Adjacent Continental 
Languages,” by the Eev. Dr. Edkius, Peking, was, in the absence of the author, 
presented to the meeting by the Becording Secretary. 

Two papers, by E. H. Parker, Esq,, H. B. M. Vice-Consul, Chemulpho, Korea, 
on “The Manchus” and on “The Mauohu Belations with Korea,” were, in the 
absence of the author, read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of the Society to the authors of the 
papers that had been presented. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


T6kt 5, February 9th, 1887. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Library, 
No. 33, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, February 9th, 1887, at 4 p.m., N. J. 
Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary intimated the election of Mr. E. H. Parker as a 
non-resident, and of Mr. S. Isawa as a resident, member. 

Mr. H. A. C. Bonar’s paper on “ Maritime Enterprise in Japan ” was, in the 
absence of the author, read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Bonar for his 
valuable paper. 

After a few remarks from several of the members present, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Tokyo, March 16th, 1887. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the College of 
Engineering, Tora-no-mon, Tokyo, on Wednesday, March 16th, 1887, the Bev. 
Dr. Amerman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been published in the Jqpan Mail, 
were taken as read. 

The Corresponding Secretary intimated the election of Mr. A. E, Wileman as 
a member of the Society. 

The Chairman then called upon Professor Chamberlain, who delivered to a 
large and appreciative audience an interesting lecture on the Ainos, which was 
illustrated by photographs and by a collection of Aino clothing, utensils and 
implements. 
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The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Chamberlain in the name of the Society for 
his highly interesting lecture, remarked that a formal vote was hardly necessary, 
seeing that the meeting had already given no uncertain indication of appreciation. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


YoKOHiMi, April 26th, 1887. 

A Greneral Meeting of the Society was held in the Public Hall, Yokohama, on 
April 26th, 1887, N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been published in the Jajpan Mail, 
were taken as read. 

The President then introduced to the meeting Professor 0. Q-. Knott, P.Sc., 
E.R,S.E., who gave a lecture on “ Total Solar Eclipses, with special reference to 
the coming event of August 19th.’» The lecture was illustrated by magic lantern 
views of solar phenomena. 

After the usual vote of thanks, the meeting adjourned. 


TSkvo, June 17th, 1887. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the College 
of Engineering, Tokyo, on Friday, June 17th, at 4 p.m., N. J. Hannen, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read and approved. 

The President then called on Mr. J. H. Gubhins, who proceeded to read a 
paper on “The Feudal System in Japan under the Tokugawa Shoguns.” 

The President conveyed to Mr. Gubbins the thanks of the Society for his 
exceedingly valuable contribution to their Transactions. He desired to ask one 
question regarding a point that did not seem to be distinctly touched upon in the 
paper. Was there in the Japanese feudal system anything corresponding to what 
is known as subinfeudation ? Were the lords of castles in any way dependent 
upon the lords of the territories in which these castles were, and these again upon 
the lords of provinces ? 

Mr, Gubbins replied that, in all probability, the hohusM did originally hold 
a province. If we could draw the map of Japan, say about the year 1260 a.d., we 
might find such a correspondence between title and province. But the changes 
which were constantly taking place ultimately destroyed all such correspond^oe. 
A family, although driven out of its original holding, would still retain its title. 
With regard to subinfeudation, he was unable to give an immediate answer, as he 
was still investigating the subject. He believed, however, it would be found that, 
although in many cases the lesser daimyo& were in a position of dependence 
towards their feudal superiors, no regular system of subinfeudation such as that 
known in European countries existed at any time in Japan. 
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TheBev. J. Summers observed that a certain kind of subinfeudation seemed 
to have existed, for the daimyd of Sendai had a dependent in the person of Kata- 
kura Kojuro, who was also a josliUt or lord of a castle, but under the lord of 
Sendai. This with other cases went to prove that subinfeudation was known and 
practised here. 

The Bev. Dr. Amerman drew a parallel between feudalism in Japan and 
feudalism in Europe, pointing out that the two systems showed many points of 
similarity, developing as they did about the same time and quite independently the 
one of the other. At the same time, there was also a great contrast. Feudalism 
in Europe developed as population was settling and society forming, and is 
generally recognised as a necessary step in the progress of civilization, and there- 
fore an advance on what preceded it. In Japan, on the other hand, there were 
already a settled population and an Imperial Government which had lasted for 
centuries. In these circumstances feudalism seeemed to be a retrogression rather 
than an advance. 


BEPOBT OF THE COXJHCIL FOB THE SESSION 1886-1877. 

The work of the Society during the past year may be briefly summarised as 
follows. Seven general meetings were held, at which nine papers were read and 
two lectures given. As will be obvious from the complete list given in Appendix 
B, the papers have dealt with a variety of subjects,— customs, language, history, 
literature and ethnology. An interesting feature of the Society’s Proceedings 
during the year were the two lectures, the one by Professor Chamberlain on the 
Ainos, and the other by Dr. Knott on the Total Eclipse of August 19th, which is to 
be visible in Japan. The former was delivered in the College of Engineering, 
T6kyo, the latter in the Public Hall, Yokohama. The Society’s Library, as will 
be seen by a glance at the list of Presentations and Exchanges (Appendix C), is 
increasing in number and volume. This seems to show that the work of the 
Society is being appreciated abroad as well as in Japan. 

The Council also begs to report that ten new members have been elected, and 
only three have withdrawn, and that, upon the whole, it is matter for congratulation 
that so much solid work has been done, although it is subject for regret that the 
number of contributions is still small. It only remains to call attention to the 
Treasurer’s Beport (Appendix A), which shows that there will be a small balance 
on hand after all liabilities for the year have been met. 
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Appbkdix B . 

List of Papebs Bead Befobe the Society Ddiiin0 the Session 1886-7* 

1. — Japanese. By Edward Harper Parker. 

2. — The ** Yellow ” Languages. By B. H. Parker. 

3. *— On the Quasi-Characters called “ Ya-jiruslii.^’ By B. H. Cliamherlam. 

4. — The Galcushi Kai-in. By Walter Dening. 

6. — The Manchus. By E. H. Parker. 

6. — The Manchu Belations with Korea. By E. H. Parker. 

7. — Connection of Japanese with the Adjacent Continental Languages. By J. 

Edkins, DJD., Peking. 

8. — On Maritime Enterprise in Japan. By H. A. C. Bonar. 

9. — An Aino Bear Hunt. By B. H. Chamberlain. 

10. — The Eeudal System in Japan under the Tokugawa Shoguns. By J. H. 

Guhhins. 


Appendix C. 

Peesbntations and Additional Exchanges. 

Analeli Institului Meteorologic al Eomaniei de Stefan C. Hepites [Annales de 
L’Institut Mdtdorologiq[ue de Boumanie par Stephen C. Hepites, Directeur de 
ITnstitut] . By the Director ; Bucharest, 1886. 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum. On the Birds of Japan. By 
Leonard Stejueger. By the Author. Washington, 1886. 

Obs^vations publi^ea per ITnstitut M^t^orologique Central de la Soci6t6 des 
Sciences de Pinlande ; Vol I., part 1., Vol. 11., part 1. By the Academy of 
Soienoes of Finland. 

Observations M^t^orologiques faites i Helsingfors en 1882 et 1883. By the 
Academy of Sciences, Helsingfors, 1886. 

Exploration Internationale des B6gions Polairea, 1882.3 et 1883-4. Expedition 
Poiaire Finlandaise. By the same Society; Helsingfors, 1886. 

Mittheilungen des Vereins fdr Erdkunde zu Leipzig; 1884 to 1885, 2 vols. 
Exchange by the Geographical Society, Leipzig. * 

Die Seen der deutschen Alpen ; Eine Geographische Monographie von Dr. Alois 
Goistbeck, Acht Tafeln. [Atlas.] By tbe Geographical Society of Leipzig. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. Exchange by the Geographical 
Society of Lisbon. 

Bidrag till Kaunedom af Finlands Natur ooh Folk, Uitgifna af Finska Veteuskaps- 
Societeten. [Contributions to the Knowledge of the Natural History and 
People of Finland, published by the Academy of Sciences of Finland.] 

Ofveraigt af Finska Yetenskaps—Societeten Forhandlingar XXVH, 1884, 1885. 
By the Academy of Sciences of Finland. 



Japan naoh Eeisen und Studien: im Aufferage der KOniglichen Preussisoheii 
Eegierung dargestellt. Von J. P. Kein, Professor an der TJniversitat Bonn. 
jZweiter Band. By the Author, 1886. 

Memoirs of the Literary College, Imperial University of Japan, No. 1. The 
Language, Mythology and Geographical Nomenclature of Japan in the Light 
of Aino Studies, by B. H. Chamberlain, including an Ainu Grammar by John 
Batchelor, and a Catalogue of Books relating to Yezo and the Ainos. By 
the Authors. 

Nova Acta Academife Cee-Leop-Car-Germaniss Nature Ouriosorum [Verhand- 
lungen d. Kais-Leop-Car. Deutsehen Acad. d. Naturf orscher] , 2 vols., 4to, 
Halle, 1885. Exchange— By the Society. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, Toronto. Exchange— By the Institution. 

An Account of the Progress in Geography in the year 1885. By J. King Goodrich. 
(Extract from the Smithsonian Eeport for 1885.) By the Author. 

The new metal * ‘ Germania,” a Brochure by the Piscoverer, L. Winckler, in 
Freiburg. By the Author. 

Oatalogus de Archeologisch Verzameling van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen door W. P. Groeneveldt. By the Society of Arts 
and Sciences, Batavia, 1887. 

Catalogus der Numismatische Verzameling van het Bataviaasch Genoot, van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen door J. A. van de Ohijs. By the same Society, 
Batavia, 1886. 


List of Exchanoeb. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, S. W. Comer of 19th and Bace Streets ; Philadelphia, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta ; Journal. 

American Geographical Society, 11 W. 29th St., New York ; Bulletin and Journal. 
American Oriental Society, c/o Addison Van Name, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 
American Philological Society, c/o 0. B. Lanman, Esq., Cambridge, Mass. 
American Philosophical Society, 104, S. 5th St.,' Philadelphia, Penn. 

Annalen des K. K. Natur Hist. Hofmuseum, Vienna. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3 Hanover Square, 
London, W.O. 

Anthropologisohe Gesellschaft in Wien, Burgring, Vienna. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journal aud Proceedings. 

Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Notulen. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Tijdsohriffc. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Verhandelingen, 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia da Lisboa. 



Boston Society of Natural History, c/o Edw, Burgess, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
California Academy of Sciences. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto ; Proceedings. 

China Beview; Hongkong. 

Cosmos di Guido Cora ; Turin. 

Geographical Society of Leipzig. 

Geographical Survey of India ; Beoords. 

Geological Survey Office, Calcutta. 

Harvard University Museum of Comparative Zoology ; Bulletin. 

Imperial Eussian Geographical Society; Bulletin. 

Imperial Buasian Society of the Prieuds of Natural Sciences, Anthropology and 
Ethnology of Moscow, 
lapan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. 

Johns Hopkins University, Publications ; Baltimore. 

Journal Asiatique, Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 28 Bue Bonaporte, Paris. 

Kaiserliche Leopoldinische Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der Naturforscher ; 
Verbandlungen. 

Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens. 
Mittbeilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig. 

Morgenlandisehe Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 

Mus4e Guimet, Minist^re de I’Instruction Puhligue, Paris ; Annales et Edvue, etc. 
Museum of Comparative Zoology ; Cambridge, Mass. 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society ; Philadelphia, 

Oesterreichisehe Monatsschrift fiir den Orient. 

Omithologischer Verein in Wien, e/o Dr. Gustav von Hayek, Hon. Sec. 

Ofversigt af Finska Veterrskap Societen. 

Observatoire de Zi-ka-wei ; Bulletin des Observations. 

Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 22 Albemarle St., London, W.; Journal. 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch ; Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch ; Journal and Proceedings. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, Shanghai ; Journal. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch; Journal. 

Royal Geographical Society, 1 Saville Bow, London W.; Proceedings. 

Royal Society ; Proceedings. 

Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, New South Wales ; Proceedings. 
Royal Society of Tasmania ; Proceedings. 

Royal Society of Queensland, Brisbane; Proceedings. 

Seismological Society of Japan, Transactions. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.O.; Reports. 

Smithsonian Institute, Bureau of Ethnology. 

Sociedad Geogr&fica de Madrid ; Boletin. 

Sooi6t6 Academique Indo-Ohinoise, Saigon. 
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Sooi6t6 de G^ographie, Bulletin et Oompte Eendu des Stances; 18i Boulevard St. 
Germain, Paris. 

Soci^t^ Sinico-Japonaise, 25 Quai Toltaire, Paris. 


On the motion of Sir Pranois Plunkett, seconded by Dr. Divers, the report was 
accepted. 

As preliminary to the election of officers for the ensuing year, it was moved 
by Dr. Knott, and seconded by Mr. Dening, that the ballot for the Corresponding 
Secretary be taken immediately after the election of the President. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ballot for Officers and Members of Council resulted as follows : — 
President r—lSf. J. Hannen, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents :—Eev. J. L. Amerman, D. D.; W. G. Aston, Esq., M. A. 
Corresponding Secretary : — B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

Kecording Secretaries: — Dr. C. G. Knott, W. J. S. Sband, Esq. 

Treasurer :-~M. N. Wycko:ff, Esq. 

Librarian t—Rev. J, Summers. 


Council. 


W. Dening, Esq. 

Dr. E. Divers, E.R.S. 

J. M. Dixon, Esq., P.R.S.E. 
Rev. Dr. 0. S. Eby. 

J. H. Gubbins, Esq. 


J. 0. Hall, Esq. 

N. Kanda, Esq. 

Rev. E. R. Miller. 

J. Milne, Esq., P.R.S. 
R. Yatabe, Esq., B. Sc. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


LIST OF MEMBEBS. 


Honoraey^ Members, 

Eear- Admiral W. Arthur, o/o Messrs. Hallett & Co., Trafalgar Square, London. 
Sir Butherford Alcook, k.o.b., Athenaeum Club, London. 

Sir Thomas F. Wade, k.o.b., Athenaeum Club, London. 

Professor G-eo. E. Lay, U. S. A. 

Professor W. L. Whitney, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Eome. 

A. W. Pranks, British Museum. 

Professor J. J. Eein, Bonn-am-Ehein, Germany. 

Baron A. Nordenskjdld, Stockholm. 

Eev. E. W. Syle, d.b., 609 Walnut St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

Eev. Joseph Edkins, d.d,, Peking. 

Ernest M. Satow, c.M.a., Foreign Office, London. 


Amerman, Eev.* Jas. L., 19 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Anderson, e.r.c.s., W., St, Thomas’ Hospital, London. 

Andrews, Eev.‘ Walter, Hakodate. 

Aston, M.A., W. G., H. B. M.’s Legation, Tokyo. 

Atkinson, b.bo., B. W., Gardif , Wales. 

Batchelor, J., Hakodate, 

Bickersteth, Eight Eeverend Bishop, Tokyo. 

Bigelow, Lr. W. S., 20 Suzuki cho, Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Bingham, Hon. J. A., Cadiz, Harrison Co,, Ohio, XJ. S. A. 

Bishop, Eev. 0., Nagasaki. 

Bisset, p.n.s., J., 78 Yokohama. 

Bonar, H., c/o H. S. King & Co., London. 

Brandram, Bev. J. B., Nagasaki. 

Brauns, Prof. Lr. L., Halle University, Germany. 

Brinkley, r.a., Capt, Frank, 16 Gochome Tamachi, Shiba, Tokyo. 
Brooke, J, H., c/o “Japan Herald,” 28 Yokohama. 



Brown, A. E., Marine Board, Tokyo. 

Brown, Jr., Matthew, 6 Yokohama. 

Bnrty, Ph., 11 bis, Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. 

Center, Alex., 4-a. Yokohama. 

Chamberlain, B. H., Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Cochran, n.n., Eev. C-., 13 Higashi Toriizaka-machi, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Cocking, Jr., S., 56 Yokohama. 

Conder, J., Government Architect, Tokyo. 

Cooper, B.A., LL.B., 0. J., Bromwich Grange,' Worcester, England, 

Conghtrie, J. B., Hongkong. 

Cox, W. Douglas, Akasaka, Omote-oho, San-cho-me, No, 10, Tokyo. 

Cutler, Thos., Queen’s Sq.uare, Bloomsbury, London. 

Cruickshank, W. J., 35 Yokohama. 

Dautremer, J., Drench Legation, Tokyo. 

Dening, Walter, Department of Education, Tokyo. 

Dillon, E., c/o W. Gowlaud, Esq., Osaka. 

Divers, m.d., f.r.s., Edward, Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Dixon, M.A., P.R.S.B., James Main, Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Dixon, M.A,, Bev. William Gray, 137 Victoria Parade, Eitzroy, Melbourne, Australia. 
Du Bois, Dr. Francis, 48 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Duer, Yeend, Shanghai. 

Eaton, Isaac, 45 Bluff, Yokohama. 

Bby, D.D., Eev. 0. S., 6 Tsukiji, Tokyo, 

Ewing, B. sc., P.B.S., J. A., University College, Dundee, Scotland. 

Favre*Brandt, J., 145 Bluff, Yokohama. 

Eenollosa, Prof. E., Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Flowers, Marcus, New Club, Cheltenham, England. 

Fraser, J, A., 143 Yokohama. 

Gardiner, J. McD., 40 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Gay, A. 0., 2 Yokohama. 

Georgeson, m.sc., C. 0., Komaba, Tokyo. 

Giussani, C., 90-b Yokohama. 

Glover, T. B., 53 Shiba Saunai, Tokyo. 

Goodrich, J. T., Osaka. 

Gowland, W., Mint, Osaka. 

Green, James, 118 Concession, Kobe. 

Greene, Eev. Dr. D. 0., Kyoto. 

Gregory, G. E., 1 Hikawacho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Greville, Hon. Louis, Foreign Office, London. 

Gribble, Henry, 66 Pine Street, New York. 

Griffiths, E. A., H. B. M.’s Legation, Tokyo. 

Gring, Eev. Ambrose D., c/o Daniel Gring, York, York Co., Penn., U. S. A. 


Groom, A. H., 36 Yokohama. 

Gubbins, J. H., H. B. M.’s Legation, Tokyo. 

Hall, J. C., H. B. M.’s Consulate, Yokohama. 

Hall, Frank, Elmira, Chemung Co., New York. 

Hannen, N. J., Judge, H.B.M.’s Consulate, Yokohama. 

Hare, A. J., Minami Odawara cho 6, Tokyo. 

Harfczler, Bev. Jacob, 44 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Hattori lohizS, Educational Department, Tokyo. 

Hansknecht, Dr. E., Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Hellyer, T. W., 32 Yokohama. 

Hepburn, m.d., nL.n., J. 0., '245 BluS, Yokohama. 

Hunt, H. J., 62 Concession, Kobe. 

Irwin, B. W., 5 Kiridoshi, Sakaye-cho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Isawa, S., Educational Department, Tokyo. 

James, F. S., 142 Yokohama. 

James, Oapt. J. M., 416 Minami Bamba, Shinagawa, TokyS. 

Jaudon, Peyton, 2 Sannen-cho, Tokyo. 

Kanda, Naibu, Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Keil, O., 60 Yokohama. 

Kenny, W., Foreign Ofidce, London. 

Kinoh, Edward, Agricultural College, Cirencester, England. 

Kitohin, Bev. Dr., Aoyama, TSkyo. 

Knott, n.sc., Cargill G., Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Knox, Bev. G. W., 27 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Lambert, E. B., Osaka. 

Larcom, A., Foreign Office, London. 

Lindsay, Bev. Thomas, 41 ImaichO Azabu, Tokyo, 

Lloyd, Bev. A., Keio Gijiku, Mita, Tokyo. 

Longford, J. H., H.B.M.’s Vice-Consulate, Tokyo. 

Lowell, Peroival, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Lyman, Benjamin Smith, Northampton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

Macdonald, Dr. Davidson, c/o Bev. Dr. Sutherland, klethodist Mission Booms, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Maclagan, Bohert, Mint, Osaka. 

Maclay, Bev. Dr. K, S., Aoyama, Minami chO, Tokyo. 
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JAPANESE. 


By Edward Harper Parker. 


[Read October 1886.] 

As Mr. Aston trulj? remarks of Japanese, tlie native spelling 
‘‘represents a more ancient pronunciation, and a knowledge of it is 
“ iiidispGusable for etymological purposes.” In tlie second edition of his 
able Graimnar of the Wvitte^i Lanjjuafjef therefore, he reverts to the 
ancient, as distinct from the phonetic spelling, which latter he first used, 
and which is commonly used by Europeans in romanizing Japanese. To 
illustrate what Mr. Aston means, take the English sentence; “Bight 
“through the island recess recollect the German forms recJit diirch, 
and the Latin form ; and imagine what a loss to etymological 

clearness would be bound up with ryt thru thi yland rises. The argument 
which Mr. Aston applies to pure Japanese fits Chinese- Japanese words 
e(|ually well, and his view that “in their case nothing is gained hy an 
“adherence to the Japanese spelling,” which view led him to continue 
“ to give as nearly as possible the actual Yedo pronunciation of the entire 
“ word, irrespective of its spelling in Japanese kana'' [Mt ] , is suscep- 
tible of considerable modification. 

The ordinary Japanese, in speaking, has no more idea whether he 
is using Chinese or native words than an average Briton has how many 
Teutonic and how many Latin words he uses : consequently when the 
Japanese finds himself turning afti into a, and Myau into Hyd, the 
instinct which guides him with Japanese words in one case will prompt 
him with Chinese words in the other. Hence the importance of preserv- 
ing the old kana written pronunciation is triple or quadruple at least : 
it helps us, by furnishing an increased number of instances, to decide 
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on mere inspection what each Imna syllable originally was ; to judge 
what the ancient Chinese and Japanese sounds were, and wliat by that 
standard they ought now to be ; and to measure speculatively by the 
above lights, and by the light of very modern usage, what may have been 
the prehistoric relation between Chinese and Japanese. 

The learned Motowori, one of the Websters of Japan, published a 
generation or two ago a table iU ^ S] shewing the way in 

which the commonest Chinese words (whether in go-o7i or kan-oii) 
should be written in kana. Outsiders will understand the (jo-ooi h"] 
and ka7i-on [IM W] distinction when it is explained to them that it bears 
precisely the same relation to Japanese that the importations of Latin 
and French did and do to English. The Japanese settlers, coming most 
probably from the continent, drove north the then native race, just as 
the Saxons drove north and west the ancient Britons : it yet remains 
to be shewn whether the Japanese language is partly made up of 
fragments of the said aboriginal tongue, just as English is of fragments 
of British ; hut, anyhow, the Romans and the Normans at different 
■periods introduced what may be called the gall-oii and the rom.-on of 
Latin (including G-reek) into the language then developing in England; 
and, as with the go-ou' and kan-on in Japan, these importations often 
present the same Latin word in different forms. For instance, prayer 
(pmr) and iinpi'ecation are our go-o7i and kan-on forms of the same 
word. There is a third form of Chinese pronunciation in Japanese, 
which may be compared to such an adoption as the frencbified Latin 
word cloture to represent a purely new modern idea. For instance, in 
addition to the go-on andtoi-c?i forms of the Chinese character there 
is the modern Chinese sound min or ming^ used with special reference to 
the *‘Ming” Dynasty, and different from the go form miyang (now 
pronounced iniyd) and the lmn-07i form mei. It is called the tang 
now pronounced £d] on. 

So far European and American students of Japanese have gone. 
But just as, (apart from the borrowings of Latin above instanced as having 
occurred at different times within the memory of history), there was a 
time when both the borrowed Latin f rater and frere and the enriched Saxon 
hruder and brother were more closely connected with a common stock 
bhratri; so, with Japanese, there is internal evidence, apart from the 
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go-onSf kau’onsy and to-ons, of a time when the borrowed Chinese and 
enriched Japanese languages stood on a common footing as derivatives 
from the same ancient stock. As far as I have been able to ascertain’ 
students of Japanese have not even contemplated, let alone demonstrated, 
this last relation, which, notwithstanding, appears distinctly provable 
from local matter in hand, without going aiield to Accadian or Sanskrit. 

One of the most valuable keys to Japanese etymology is the letter 
7^, the first two strokes of which form the Icataltanaf and the cursive 
form of which forms the hiragana letter now nsnally called pronounced 
like a strong who. In the modern dialects of Canton, Hakka, 
Foochow, Wenchow, Ningpo, Yang-chow, Hankow, Szch^uan, and' 
Peking, this character is now pronounced jpef, puty pouky paiy pah pehy 
imhy pidiy pu. In Corean it is iml. The fact that in north, south, east, 
and west the present initial is an unaspirated p is the first piece of 
evidence that it always was a p. 

Of the above dialects, all but the two first have either entirely lost 
all the entering tone forms (i.e. j?, k) of w, ?i, ngy or have substituted 
either a^ vowel, a jerk, or a k. In Canton and Hakka, as also in Corean 
Chinese words, the p final is almost invariably and uniformly pre- 
served. The occasional pronunciation in French of final consonants 
(usually left out in speech) shews that their omission and survival 
in parts of China is not outlandish, but has an exact parallel in 
Europe. The Latin language in France, as corrupted by the Gauls 
and Normans, generally omits the A just as the Chinese language, 
wherever corrupted by Tartars, Tibetans, Manzi, etc., omits the X 
The more fact that final p exists in Kwang-tung, (a place which we 
have shewn oii other historical evidence to represent the oldest spoken 
Chinese, just as emigrants to isolated Iceland have retained the purest 
Scandinavian), and with a gap of all China between, again in isolated 
Corea, is alone sufficient to prove adequately that p final is an ancient 
survival, and not a modern addition. Evidence (as shewn elsewhere) 
tends to prove that the Japanese largely obtained through Corea, — 
whether through Corean mouths or via Corean territory, — the Chinese 


1 For preoiser descriptions of each of these dialects, see earlier numbers of the 
China Hevieiv. 
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words adopted within the past 1,500 years into Japanese ; so that this 
circumstantial evidence too would lead us to assume that Japanese- 
Chinese also 'originally carried or tried to carry, the final p. Where 
the go-on and kan-on were spoken in China, and what language is now 
spoken in the same areas are different questions ; for as has been 
elsewhere pointed out, vast Chinese populations were continually driven 
south by Tartar invaders, and forced to emigrate by Chinese Emperors, 
during the period A. E. 800-1300; and during this same period 
the Chinese language north of the Yang-tsze was moreover extensively 
corrupted by hordes of immigrant Tartars. I am not yet prepared to 
say what modern Chinese dialect now best represents the (fa-on, and 
what dialect the han-on as then existing. I hope to see this demonstrated 
before long. But meanwhile, (apart from tones, which are utterly 
unknown to Japanese speech), the kan-on and go-on both, as represented 
in Motowori’s spelling, resemble Cantonese, Corean and Hakka quite as 
much as they resemble any other existing Chinese dialect know to me ; 
and therefore, although then, as now, the Japanese probably wore only 
partially successful in representing Chinese sounds in kana, the repro- 
duction of the old Chinese sounds in Motowori’s spelling is of some 
value as shewing in a measure what old Chinese was, as well as what 
the Japanese thought it to be. 

Now £, and that class of words, is written by Motowori PJ, ^ ; 
i. e. with the two kana letters now standing for i fu. In Corean, 
Hakka, and Canton, the modern sounds are 'ip, yip, and yep respectively. 
The character M, and that class of words, is written by Motowori 
i. e. with the two kana letters now standing for e (or ye) + fu. In 
Corean, Hakka, and Canton, the modern sounds are yep, yap, and yip, 
respectively.^ The character fl, and that class of words, is written by 
Motowori ^ or with the two kana lettei’s now standing for a + Ju, 
The modern Corean, Hakka, and Canton pronunciation is ap. Instead 
of the modern Japanese pronunciations being ip, ep, and ap), however, 


sin order not to take up too much space, I only take the leading character of 
each group. Sometimes the initial consonant or vowel may vary in other charac- 
ters of each group, but the final p never varies, — except as is afterwards shewn. 
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they are w, yd, and o. The reason is that the/ sound in Japanese, 
besides at best being more like the English or Irish luli than the English 
/, is entirely dropped between two vowels in most modern cases. 
Thus ifn, efu, and qfu become iu, eU, and aU, Again, by a process akin 
to what is called sandhi and guna in Sanskrit, e is shewn by Mr. Aston 
to be equal to ^ + a, and au is equal to long o. Thus we get in, iau (or 
io), and d. The obvious inference, when one sees such a clumsy combina- 
tion as efio to spell “yo,” is that this spelling is the remnant of an 
older pronunciation ; just as, with us, through or thru,’' (and words 
of the class) is the remnant of the older pronunciation thriicli, dritch, or 
duTch.^ 

Mr. Aston says very truly that the letter y (evidently not meant 
to include the sound p) ‘^is entirely foreign to the older Japanese 
language,” and that ‘‘it is only found in Chinese words and in the 
“ present spoken dialect of Japanese, in the latter of which cases it is 
“ usually the result of the assimilation of a preceding consonant to the 
“ initial h or / of the second part of the compound.” He instances A 
hachi-hd, contracted to hairpd ; ^ K setsu-pulm, contracted to seppuku, 
etc., etc. Ear from this being the case, with the sound p, it is almost 
certain on the evidence of what has been or is to be said, that the old 
pronunciation was hatpong and setpnk, and the euphonic change (as in 
the case of such changes as our applieation for adplication], has by a 
most natural process run through the whole language. Mr. Aston adds 
that “ in Chinese words an m or n at the end of the first part of a 
“ compound has often the effect of changing the h or / of the second 
“ part into p” He instances nampu for nanfd ; M manpuJm for 
man-fuku, etc,, etc. Here, again, the old pronunciation was most 
probably nampung and nanpuk, (the final nasals w, n, forming in 
Japanese an indistinguishable anusvara, as in Sanskrit, and in any case 
becoming indistinguishable from each other before a p, like our word 
imprint for injmnt). 


®The Eussian Suvaroffor Smoaroxo; the English Leftenent or Lieutexiant, eft 
or xieiot; the Greek Vasilevs or Basileus, are all interesting examples of decay and 
develo}pmeut, appertaining to tho circle of endless changes known as “ Grimm’s 
law.” 
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There is no occasion whatever to rnsh from this to the violent 
conclusion that the ancient Chinese initial was p pure and simple. 
There is no need to advance one step beyond the point to which we are 
taken by evidence at hand. As has been shewn in my several papers 
on the southern dialects of China, and especially in those upon the 
Hakka and Foochow dialects, the initial pronunciation of many words 
still there oscillates between and hw. Thus in Foochow, the vulgar 
pronunciation of the above word II is though the proper sound is 
houk ; whilst in Hakka the pronunciation is in all oases. Here, 
then, in Foochow (where /is an impossibility) we find the same thing 
as in Japan, — the utter disappearance of the ancient initial / or in 
in favour of A, except where it survives in The evidence of Chinese 
dictionaries points to a confusion at all times between ^ and /, and the 
confusion still continues. It is not at all likely that the confusion was 
less 1,000 years ago when letters were rarer ; and the Japanese, in 
gradually losing the Chinese initial savouring of p, retained it in places 
where an h or/ would be difficult or cacophonous, i.e. after nasals and 
surds. As the Japanese have never distinguished between the Chinese 
aspirated and unaspirated initials, the fact that they had to deal 

with, as well as p, would all the more eno^ rage any tendency of theirs 
to lapse into / or li, which two aspirates are, it is said, extensively 
confused even now in some parts of Japan, and are more or less confused 
with each other occasionally by all Japanese perhaps in colloquial. 

In Corean Chinese / has more absolutely disappeared than in 
either Japan or Foochow, and p is the universal initial for both the/ 
and the p of China. P and p^ also represent Chinese p and p‘, but the 
Goreans often aspirate where the Chinese do not, and vice vena. Thus 
is not paiHut p^ai; ® not fung but There is doubtless a 

method about this apparent madness, which, however, will be explained, 
if possible, on a future occasion. When, therefore, it is argued that 
ancient Chinese f ‘‘ must have been p ” or “ must have been Im or 7i.” on 
the evidence of Corea or Japan, it should be recollected that what is 
sauce for the Corean goose is also sauce for the Japanese or Foochow 


^In Corean final I invariably represents Chinese final t. 
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gander. The safest assumption is that it was what it is, — doubtful and 
irregular, — and that the Coreans have gradually ptirified it into the 
Foochow people into Jiiu^ and the Japanese into h as an initial and p 
when preceded by a consonant or a nasal ; each country according to 
its own genius. 

In Japanese all the Maps or refits [JK riyo] ; the la 2 )s or rafus pS ?-d] ; 
Ups or lifus oiii ] ; faps, liafiis or liofus [vi ho ] ; nips or nifus [X nitt ] ; 
niaps or nefus [If nvyd]^ etc., etc., throughout the whole language, either 
in the han-on or the cjo-on form, correspond strictly with the Corean, 
Hakka, and Canton forms ; but, as I have shewn in my papers on 
Hakka and Cantonese, the Hakka is more unswervingly regular, judged 
by ancient tests, than the Cantonese, — as, for instance, in the cases of 
vi and X {fap and nyip), which are/ai and yep in Canton. 

The next termination of interest is the letter ^ or which, in 
katakana and Mrayana alike, is corrupted into a bastard contraction, 
unlike any Chinese character. By the same train of reasoning as that 
followed in the case of or jt?, the letter ^ can be shewn to'stand for the 
final ng of China. Thus ^ ^ are i -f yu + ng (the last now pro- 

nounced u), and spell iii i#, etc., (now pronounced ?/[?.), that is, those 
words which are pronounced in “ average standard ” Chinese yung or 
Itiimg (lower series). In my paper on the Wenchow dialect, I have 
shewn how the absence of the initial h distinguishes the lower from the 
upper series. Thus, again ^ spell i ya + ng, i.e. iyato or yau, 
or yd, as all the words of the # class are now pronounced. Motowori 
specially tells us that lya is the same as ya. With regard to the words 
^ and i.e. upper series, Motowori points out that it is only in thp 
go-on that they are pronounced yd [i.e. yang ] : he says that in the 
kan-on they are pronounced ei or yei [i.e. Chinese yhig or yeing^* Now 
in Hakka and Wenchow or ying has still no other pronunciation 
than that of yang, and in Foochow its vulgar pronunciation is oiing, 
though its proper sound is ing. Here, then, we get not only a corrobora- 
tion of what Motowori says, but a clue to what was meant by tlie kan 
and go distinctions. This clue will be followed up in due course ; but 
at present the sole object is to shew that ^ stood for ng. Without 
dragging out arguments to a wearisome length, it will suffice to say 
that words of the yuny [)B now yd] class are spelt ^ ^ /B, i.e. i + yo 4* 
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ny ; words of the ung or imig now o] class are spell; o or ico + ng ; 
words of the ^ \jj(ing or ang upper series] class, (still pronounced in 
Wenchow differently from {#) are spelt # i.e. a + ng for the go~on, 
and i + a + ng for the Jcan-on ; and that, throughout the imported 
Chinese written language, wherever anything ends in ng^ it is, in 
Japanese invariably spelt with the final It does not appear absolutely 
certain that the hybrid Jmna letters representing u are derived from 
yil, but it seems certain that they are derived from some character 
now sounding yii; and, this being so, it is not wonderful; inasmuch as 
iii many Chinese dialects a large number of or tvic and yii are still 
pronounced ngu^ ngii) and even ng pure and simple. Thus is usually 
pronounced 7ig in Hakka, Wenchow, and Ningpo, and ^ is pronounced 
ng in Hakka, Canton, and Wenchow. 

Mr. Aston says the final n of the future, e.g, liikani is, in the spoken 
language changed to ?t, and then forms a crasis with the preceding a and 
becomes d. Thus liikan is pronounced Mkd ; and I notice in Mr. Satow’s 
Wa Hen that the latter syllable of this word is written iixi ^,,i.e. 
ka + ng, Mr. Aston also says the Japanese final oi, as now existing, 
is more nasal that our oi, and indeed any one can hear for himself that such 
words as # are as much iclii bang as ichiban. I also notice that Mr. 
Satow spells the K^ang-hi [Ko-ki] in the same way, namely I do 

not know if Mr. Satow’s Kwai Wa Hen professes to give in all cases the 
correct ancient spelling as laid down by Motowori, but if it is a fact 
that the proper spelling of the modern Japanese future an or ang is with 
a final we get absolute proofs not only that d (spelt ^ represents 
the ancient Chinese ang, but that it continues to represent even now 
the theoretical sound ang. To my mind the evidence here given is 
quite sufi&cient to establish the claim of the letter ^ to stand for the 
ancient, and now lost final ng, which sound, though lost to the ng 
Chinese part of Japanese, has gradually re-appeared in the n Chinese 
part of Japanese, and in pure inflected Japanese as above described. 

The Japanese final kana letters derived from and and 
variously pronounced in Japan n and mu, seem to be used by the 
Japanese somewhat promiscuously for final 71 and m or 7 nu. Motowori 
used ^ to represent the finals of those Chinese words which in modern 
Chinese end in m and n. Now it is a most interesting fact that, in 
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Wencliow, tbe only prouuiiciatioii of ^ is n, i.e. the letter uttered 
clearly, but without any describable vowel whatever. Thus + is 
pronounced in Wenchow nzai. With regard to the letter derived from 

this character is practically obsolete in China, but any occasional 
use it has is apparently the equivalent of and in Hakka and 
Canton the colloquial word for not ” or ‘‘ none ” is w, i.e. the letter 
ni without any describable vowel, whilst in Foochow the same idea is 
conveyed by n<j. Thus v\he^ mhai, and vf/sei^ are the colloquial ways 
of saying fjft in the two first cases and ^ A in the last case. 

Thus, whether the ancient Chinese nasal finals were exactly co- 
extensive with uf/ and n or not, it is at least probable that there were 
two different nasal finals, one of which was and is a doubtful « and m, 
and one of which was and is a doubtful n and oig, alike in ancient and 
modern Chinese and in ancient and modem Japfinese. In the Sanskrit 
alphabet ibere are separate nasals vi, n, n, and vg corresponding with 
the sounds 2b ^ Ic^ and all these nasals are written with a 

common nasal mark or amisvara before their respective surds. Thus 
mattiLj mcLchu^ v^atUj aud miiJcu, spell manqnij viannUu^^ vianchUf 
viantu, aud mavglm respectively. 

Unfortunately, however, the nasal final which has been shewn 
to correspond with modern Chinese ?///, has also a second use, which 
destroys the harmony of the Japanese system. The class of words 
^ (pronounced variously yii and ymi almost all over China) is written 
Jfl or i + u: the class of words W- ^ (pronounced inversely yau and 
yu in most parts of China {yde in Wenchow) is written e + ?/, (which 
means ia + u, aud spells yd) : the class of words 1^ (pronounced aUy oUy 
eii in China) is written o 4* a ^ and spells o. So with H « 4 ^ 

Jd 4 n ; and 4f^ and #, all three classes Jea 4 ; P and ko 4 n; 

^ and # ke (i.e. kia) 4^t; III It ® i®, and words of those six 

classes, all M 4 ± sld’h yii + S If all 4 M # # 

all so 4 u ; aud, in short, in numerous other classes of parallel cases : 


^It ia interesting to notice that Oorean possesses the Sanskrit distinction 
between dental t and (ordinary English) palatal t. Eor the first the Coreans 
write tty but it is (as in Sanskrit too) never final. 

Vol. xy.— 
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there can be no mistake that u or ^ represents a final which is now 
almost universally all over China, whether preceded by e, i, o, 
or w. 

There are several ways of explaining this. JTirstly, in Wenchow, 
the modern ng final, almost universal elsewhere, has (not partially, as 
at Ningpo, but) absolutely disappeared in certain classes of words. 
Thus the words fl [chang^ hwang or hhcang, and luvg) are 

pronounced tsae^ lisiloa^ aud lioe; and therefore, supposing wo assume 
that the ancient nasal, above postulated to have been a cross between n 
and ng, had also a tendency to disappear altogether, this assumption 
applied to Japan would be supported by W^nchowese. On the other 
hand in Yangcliow the other of the two nasal finals disappears (not 
partially as at Ningpo but) absolutely, in certain classes of words. 
Thus the words ’f' W {lavan, mien) are pronounced kou, miei; and 
therefore, supposing we assume that the ancient nasal, above postulated 
to have been a cross between n and in, had also a tendency to disappear 
altogether, this assumption would not apply to Japan. ^ But, elsewhere, 
I have shown that Yangcliow has very little claim to represent ancient 
China, for the country has been frequently overrun, decimated, and 
kidnapped by Tartars. Ningpo, again, has three nasals : the pure ng^ 
the French nasal n, and the French nasal gne, as in the words elan and 
Boulogne, In Foochow there is absolutely but one nasal, i.e. ng. In 
Canton, Corea and Hakka, there are in, n, and ng. In most of tho 
mandarin ” dialects there are but two, i.e. n and ng. Tims we find 
that Japanese differs from all, inasmuch as it only retains the ancient 
nasal n, which n is in modern practice very much like ng, the ancient 
ng having disappeared altogether. After all, then, the Japanese in 
making the letter u do double service for u and ng, do nothing worse 
than do the Yangchow people, who turn both mien and niei into miei ; 
i.e, who neglect in speech to make a distinction recognized in the 
spelling system. 

The only conclusion it seems possible to draw is that the Japanese 
found the ng nasal so faint (as it still partly is at Ningpo) that they 
mistook it for a u, just as one unable to pronounce^ tbe French word 
hon, might run into the sound lean or ho ; and, indeed, (though I know 
nothing of Portuguese) I understand something very like this has taken 
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place ill such words as Callao, The Japanese final ^ must therefore 
be pronounced of double value, and therefore defective. The final or 
^ always stands for the m or n nasal of ■ China, and any want of 
clearness it or they may possess is alike inherent in the original Chinese 
nasal or nasals. 

The Chinese initial which in most parts of China is almost Wi 
before rt, e, o, u, mdJis before i and il, is uniformly Jc (which included g) 
ill Japan. Thus 51 ^ and l)i| are 7mn, 7con, kwa, 7rd, ki, knn. 

This fact may be of great importance in identifying pre-historic Chinese 
with x^re-historic Japanese. The Chinese k^ aspirated or not, is k. 

The Chinese words beginning with s, 7is, is, cli, cli^, are in 
Japanese grouped under the initials Zj s, 6‘7i, cli, dz^ and dj^ but any 
irregularity in this group is more than equalled in Foochow, where they 
havo only s, c7i, and cli^ for the representatives of all these. It will be of 
interest, when we endeavour to prove the pre-historic relation, to notice 
how uniformly the Chinese is becomes s in Japan, e.g. ^ so; whilst, on 
the other hand, tbe Chinese sh often becomes ds7t, e.g. Ji, djo^ (usually 
written jo by Europeans). The initial sh can only take iDlace in 
Japanese before f (including m or yu), and the initial can only be 
used in the syllable dsz (usually written dzu). The Japanese have the 
initial tsz (usually written tsu) ; but it never represents any Chinese 
sibilant initial: the Japanese cannot say tu^ and have turned both 
initial and vowel into something different from t and u. This also will 
be of importance in fixing the pre-historic relations foreshadowed above. 

The Chinese t remains t (including d) except before ?*, when, as in 
Corea, it becomes ch ; and before ?/, when it becomes ts or dz. 

The Chinese n may be the means of throwing great light upon 
ancient Japanese. It is extremely irregular, and apx:)ears as d, dj, i, g, 
y, etc., besides n. Many ancient Chinese words, still used in colloquial, 
may also be identified by this means. Moreover, there is a remarkable 
apparent absence, amongst all Japanese initial 7i's which are not very 
manifestly modern Chinese, (i.e. within the memory of history), of any 
connection with any possible Chinese words having the same meaning, 
except with those Chinese words which begin with sh, dj, or y, 

Eoundly speaking, the Chinese I is the Japanese r, and vice versd, 
in both languages always as an initial, 
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The Japanese 1) stands for the Chinese m, and /. 

Having here imperfectly indicated the marks by which modern 
Japanese words may be traced back to pre-historic Chinese, or to 
the same source as prehistoric Chinese (i.e. previous to B. C. 800), 
I propose, in a future paper, to give a list of 1,000 words which, 
I consider, almost prove beyond doubt that a great part of the 
modern Japanese language may be, (apart from its Imn^ go^ and 
to importations made during the past 2,000 years), traced back to 
a language common with that language from which the modern dialects 
of China have all been derived. 


# 



THE '^YELLOW’’ LANGUAGES. 


By Edward Harper Parker. 


[Read Nov, 10, 1886,} 

The object of this paper is to shew that, before Chinese was 
imported into Japanese, (1) directly, and (2) indirectly, through Corea, 
— say before A.D. 1 — the Japanese spoke a language, the great 
majority of words in which came from the same language-stock as 
Chinese. 

Of the 5,000 or 6,000 words which an educated man uses during a 
life-time, the greater x^art must be different forms of the same word, 
thus : — break, breakages, broken-hearted. One thousand separate words, 
then, if shewn to be descended from the same source in any two ap- 
parently totally different languages, would be the main part of these 
languages, so that the 500 or so of words given here are sufficient as a 
whole on which to base a theory. 

It is of course a separate question how far sifted evidence will 
sux:)port the theory in each individual case, and competent Japanese 
scholars will doubtless be able to show that many of the words given 
have a very different local history from that suggested. 

It is not proposed to say more in explanation at present. Here 
follow certain lists of words, arranged so as not to make the scrutiny of 
them too wearisome, and interlarded with observations and other matter 
calculated to vary and render more palatable a very dry if not nauseous 
dose of Yellow ” philology. 

The characters are, of course, evidence of nothing but what the 
Chinese intend to represent as the sound. 
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The sign t before a number means that Hepburn supplies the same 
Chinese character that we supply. In all other cases Hej)burn does not 
suggest or supply the character which we supply. 

Europeans, or at least Englishmen and Americans, have almost 
universally used^* to represent the Japanese sound dj, Asj is required 
for a very diffei’cnt sound in the Chinese dialects, it is necessary to 
substitute dj in our tables. We append a list of vowel sounds such as 
we have gradually worked up to in scrutinising the Chinese dialects,. 
Where the usually adopted Japanese spelling is inconsistent with this 
list, — which is not often seriously the case, — we leave things as they 
are, so as not to unnecessarily confuse students of Japanese. 

The words ante-diluvian and post-diluvian are certainly unsatis- 
factory ; but, like pre-historic and historic ; previous to A.D. 1 and 
subsequent to A.D. 1. 

Group A consists of 28 words, every one of which is in the entering 
tone in China. It will be noticed that the Hakka dialect inclines to a 
final even when a h should be expected after allowing for survivals of 
t. In Yol. XII of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, (North China Branch), 
it was pointed out the Pekingese sound tHiine was not given in 
Wade’s Syllabary, and it is interesting to note the apparent survival in 
the Japanese tsuhaki. As an illustration of the certainty of our method, 
we may compare the modern Japanese bakic [^] and tsu pS] with the 
Pekingese vieh and Vung^ in proof that tsuhaki is no farfetched repre- 
sentation of tHtmeJi, With the exception of Nos. 5, 14, 28, and the 
second of No. 18, all the Chinese characters are fitted to the Japanese 
sounds by the writer, and none of them appear in Hepburn’s dictionary, 
which apparently considers the Japanese sounds pure (i.e. non-Chinese) 
Japanese, and fits them with other illustrative Chinese characters. In 
the cases of Nos. 5, 15, 27, and 18 Dr. Hepburn has a|)plied what we 
consider the true character, as handing down the “ ante-diluvian ” sound 
from ivhich both Chinese and Jai)anese are derived j either by accident, 
or because no other was possible. For the information of those who 
know no Japanese, it may he stated in round terms that the Chinese k 
(e.g. 01 C. tsHkj F. cJdeik) is often represented in post-diluvian imported 
Chinese by two Japanese forms hi and /m, (e.g, seki, soku) : more- 
over, the Japanese fukij deki, etc., might just as well be written /Wm, 
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Jcint, for the purposes of this paper, as it is merely a question of putting 
the verb iu its “attributive,” “indefinite, ” or “adjective” form. Persons 
who do not understand Chinese radically must not be misled by the 
apparent closeness of the resemblances, but must recollect that we draw 
from at least eight modern dialects, partly so that students from all 
parts of China may understand what we are driving at ; partly to put 
as good a face on our show as possible ; and partly because we have 
already elsewhere proved Chinese dialects to be one homogeneous whole. 
No. 19 is an interesting instance of a colloquial Chinese characterless 
word being represented in modern Japanese. No. 24 is an interesting 
survival: ^ ^ means “lam getting into the sere and yellow 

leaf, ” and ^ means precisely M. or “ exhausted 

Group B., Nos. 29-46, contains 18 words which seem to shew a 
decided connection between the final iva and tbe Chinese final o or ?6. 
Nos. 32, 36, and 4B are the only cases in which Hepburn applies the 
Chinese character which, phonetically as well as ideally, corresponds 
with the Japanese word. It will be noticed that tawa does double or 
triple duty ; but and are often iutercliangeable in Foochow, so 
that toic and tHao, the corresponding Peking forms, are quite iu order. 
The f/o-on (southern) and han-on (northern) Chinese- Japanese forms are 
promiscuously used in Japanese, just as, in English, we sometime use a 
pure Latin and sometimes a French Latin word, e.g. as in cavalier, 
chivalry, etc. 

Group C., Nos. 47-fiO, exhibits a few Japanese words accidentally 
like European words having the same meaning. Group L., Nos. 51-58, 
consists of Corean words also accidentally like European words. These 
two groups are here inserted, first, to vary the subject in favour of those 
who require a fillip to enable them to follow it out ; and second, as a 
warning to those who may be led into too enthusiastic generalizations 
by groups A and B. 

Group E., Nos. 59-73, is anew variation, and consists of manifest 
European words introduced into the Japanese language. It is not 
without value, inasmuch as it suggests that, as the Japanese tongue 
requires to make certain alterations now, it is to be assumed that it also 
altered upon the same principle before. If it be argued that “perhaps 
they altered foreign words on other principles 1000 years ago ”, we 
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answer, “Very possible; but it is more likely that they altered 1,000 
** years ago on principles regarding which modern evidence exists, than 
“ on principles regarding which no evidence survives at all.” 

Group F., Nos. 74-78, consists of a few words shewing how the 
final Chinese k turns into kti as well as into /a, just as the final t turns 
into tsu as well as into c/ti, (e.g. 8Jiitsu or sliicM). No. 75 (and 
perhaps No. 7G) is perhaps too manifestly a post-diluvian word to be 
classed amongst the anto-diluvian, but, as the entering tone survives in 
the Foochow colloquial, it is of interest to record the fact. 

No. 79, which forms by itself group G, is a solitary specimen, 
simply because other similar specimens do not happen to have struck 
the writer's eye. 

Group H. goes to the extreme of ifiiilological speculation, and is 
founded on the fact that, whilst Chinese words beginning with n also 
begin with n or t in Japanese-Chinose of date since A. D. 600 ; yet, in 
pure Japanese words beginning with 7i, there is no way of connecting 
them with ante-diluvian Chinese except by assuming that the Japanese n 
is the representative of something very different in ancient times. Any 
one who has studied the writer’s expositions of the Chinese dialects will 
see that there is a very close sympathy between ?i and ?/, e.g. Cantonese 
yen and Wenchow nang^ “ a man ” [A] . I" runs into French^*, s/i, c/t‘, 
and 01 runs into oig, oigi, and y. No other word but oioo'i in Japanese 
corresponds to the Chinese ch^enrj and oioo'i always corresponds* 
The vowel difiiculty is disposed oi by the fact that, as a rule, all Chinese 
eng are o in modern Japanese. The ni in oiikawa not only supports tho 
view that ancient n may be safely connected with modern y (Peking 
yu)y but is proof of it ; for the modern Hakka is oigi and oig and and 
the Hakkas always say oigi for what is elsewhere oiL Group H. is 
admittedly speculative, but reasons are given why. 

Group I., Nos. 100, 101, gives instances of entering words in t 
with a final vowel in Japanese which is neither [chi) nor tn [tsu). 
Assuming that the ante-diluvian Japanese words sJiita and fude come 
from the same source as the Chinese shit and yet^ we find that the 
assumption is supported by the fact that the post-diluvian importations 
from China zetsu, or zetu^ and fitoij or Jiitsu (now pronounced 
shtsz)j are much less like the Chinese than the ancient JajDanese words. 
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Moreover, the case of fiuh is supported by the Coreaii the post- 
diluvian Coreaii-Ohiuese being p^iL On the other hand, Messieurs 
Satow and Aston derive /ut/e from fimi -h te [:^ + ^] , which deriva- 
tion, if it were supported by evidence, would destroy my speculative 
theory. 

Group J., Nos. 102-6, suggests four Japanese words of which the 
termination ro corresponds to the Chinese 7ig (or k, wdiicli is the 
entering tone of luj). Thus Cantonese sldurj cliik, shik. The suggestion 
is prompted in all cases by the exact similarity in meaning ; and it 
would be very remarkable if “ colour ” and “ venery ” should both be 
sink in (Canton) Chinese and both iro in Japanese unless in each case 
the wmrds were derived from a common origin. It has already been 
shewn liow sJi or j and y or i run into each other so that the initials 
need cause no particular doubt. No. 106 needs no special remark. 

Group K., Nos, 107-112, contains four words of which the Japa- 
nese termination re seems as superfluous as the ki, kity ri, ru^ etc., of 
thousands of other words. The sound mere is interesting, for, even in 
Chinese, no [M] and jtt or yil [>§'] shew a sympathy between n and y, 
Uvie and udzume or ndzuinani are stated by students of Japanese to be 
one word : the evidence of tliis would be useful. 

Group L., Nos. 113 to 145, shews how the Japanese excrescence n 
(or nt, which is merely another tense) stands alike for a final Chinese 
vowel, nasal, or consonant, the root, in fact, being the only essential 
part. It must be remembered that the Japanese u is not usually oo or 
It, but a mute sound unknown to most if not all European tongues. 
Thus sW', to, dzu^ etc., are szy tsz dzii>; and ruy in the same way, is ?*, 
rtf or r/t. 

Group M., Nos. 146-161, consists of a few monosyllables. The 
instances of nwy ha [.H] ; ka^ ge [T] shew that, in Chinese words 
imported within historical times, not only is e interchangeable with a, 
but sonants with surd initials. There are numerous cases where the 
Chinese upper series [e.g. # liiangl i-s represented in Japanese by both 
a sonant [go) and a surd [kid) initial. This fact disposes of Dr. Edkius’ 
theory that the presence of h initial in Japan [e.g. -i# hutsu] necessarily 
points to ancient h initial. As a matter of fact, the same character is 
used for fitUUy “ Fvance and, quite apart from the question of nigori 

Vol. XV.— » 
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[®] wliicli enables all surds to be pronounced sonant in combination, 
as mere initials, there is no regularity in Japan corresponding with that 
regularity which characterises all Chinese dialects. Japanese-Chincso 
having been borrowed thi’ough Corea, as well as direct from China, — 
notably the central coast — it is a jumble, notwithstanding that the 
greater part of it actually corresponds, as far as the genius of the 
Japanese language permits it to do so, with Chinese ‘Maws.” 

Group N. requires no comment, except that many others of 
the same class could be added. For instance, “a sickle,” is 
pronounced lien^ liam in Peking and Hakka. In Japanese a sickle is 
kmna^ and Hepburn uses the Chinese character above : the character is of 
little use as evidence of popular etymology, except in so far that it shews 
that no other character can be found. However, k and I are, as has 
been shewn, much confused and interchanged even in modern Chinese. 
For instance the Idieh or Jciiet (Peking cJiiieh) group fc are often lilet 
(Canton lut) in some parts of China ft is Mam and Hakka, and like 
most iams in Hakka, finds its ama, mi^ imi, etc., in Japan. 

The ra in Group 0., Nos. 159-164, like the n in Group, stands for 
any of the Chinese finals. This group requires further development, 
and this oj^portuuity is taken of stating that, of all iheso 400 or 500 
words, none have been hunted for, but all have occurred pasdnu 

Group P., Nos. 165*188, is, perhaps, too audacious. From tlio 
glaring instances of ume, ima, where the u is silent, and the pronuncia- 
tion in fact mme^ mma, it suggests itself that a redundant initial vowel 
may occur in other instances besides u, this redundant initial “ taking 
it out of” or absorbing away any inconvenient final, as in hoho, seld, 
etc. In such cases it would be quite in accordance with the genius of 
the Japanese language to throw the accent on the excrescence at the 
cost of essence. Thus in uchi the accent is on ti ; chi is the nearest 
Japanese and Corean approach to “ ti,” 'which they cannot say, and the 
Wenchow ti (having the force of ^ in other Chinese dialects) is interest- 
ing, for even now ti and I are regularly interchanged or confused in Hu 
Nan speech ; whilst, even from a strictly literary point of view, ti is 
occasionally interchangeable with t. Thus CMh-Li proviuse is, in 
Canton and Hakka, Chelctai, and Ch*iMd, respectively. In the case of 
iidef it is difficult to derive te, “hand,” from chHu, the only case where 
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a t appears in Obina ; but none the less it is difficult to conjecture wbat 
the u of uiU can be unless it be a redundant initial or the word uye^ 
above.” Iwahi's being redundant is not consistent with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s rule about archaic verbs in aim. lyalm may be W + as 
suggested by Hepburn. Iwai is rather farfetched, as the meanings ai'c 
not quite alike. ( )ku is more probably a post-diluvian Chinese word 

Oshi would go much hotter with the characterless Hakka word ot, 
“to push.” In short this redundant vowel theory requires scrutinising 
with an eye very much askance before it is treated too seriously. 

Group Q., Nos. 189’'203, is a miscellaneous collection of words 
ranged under no particular head. It may be thought strange to derive 
hilii from (Canton juU) : this, however, is almost a certainty, for wo 
find the post-diluvian /u7d [E] is also ipronounced in Canton. It 
is not very likely that shiico and sien// are the same word ; still, how did 
the Foochow people got an s in such other words as stch [vulgajr for 
ri/c, , and fii'niy [vulgar for wiy ? As for kutsuwa^ the vulgar 
Peking character is usually hut in Peking ^ and ^ are both 
if ffi were used instead, its Japanese pronunciation would be kntm, Ha- 
viari is rather bad, for almost absolutely no Chinese h in Chinese are 
anything but k or w in Japanese. As to semaij 1 have a theory, 
(unsupported by evidence) that 195 and shenif shim, and hap must 
have some connection, and that the country or sound sJiem must have 
anciently referred to the narrow passes of modern SJdmai, Hana is 
rather farfetched, and ^ might do equally well; for pet (the entei’ing 
tone olpeii) is the proper Cantonese sound, (still existing in tsmg-pit, 
“ an elephant’s trunk ”), whilst the Japanese use h for p. Hana, like 
hamarl, is rather a caution than a fact. There can be little doubt that 
the Japanese verb shi, su, snru, and the Corean verb hd, hdta, which 
vitalise adopted Cbineso words in exactly the same way, are derived 
from one common stock, and if Corean h can, with this clue, be identified 
with Japanese s, we may do great things yet, (See Nos. 589-541.) 

Groups R., S., Nos. 254-274, and Nos. 275-280 are instructive. 
As against the five hundred words in tlie other groups which are 
strikingly alike in pre-historic Japanese and modern Chinese, the same 
scrutiny only reveals a score or so of Corean words which might, by a 
stretch of the imagination, be derived from the same source as the mo-darn 
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Chinese words having the same meaning ; and only a dozen Corean 
words whose hypothetical derivation from the ancient Chinese source 
finds support in corresponding Japanese words. The fi.fth column of 
group E. represents the Corean pronunciation of the Chinese word as 
adopted within historical times into Corean. 

Group T., Nos. 287>32fi, is also instructive, shewing as it does that 
if by a stretch of the imagination a few Corean words can be derived 
from the same source as the Chinese corresponding words, double the 
number of Corean words can, with much less effort, be derived from the 
same source as the corresponding pure Japanese words. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this limited amount of evidence is (1) that there is 
very fair ground for the hypothesis that (previous to the adoption into 
Japanese of Chinese words subsequent to A.D. 1) Japanese and Chinese 
were largely if not wholly derived from one source : ( 2) that a very 
much smaller proportion of Japanese (previous to A.D. 1) is derived 
from the same source as Corean, and that this smaller portion of Japa- 
nese is manifestly not derived from the same source as Chinese : (3) that 
a still smaller proportion of Japanese, (objects of nature only) is to be 
traced to the same sources as both Corean and Chinese : (4) tljat a very 
doubtful and small number of Corean words, (these being words which 
do not correspond to Japanese words), may, with an effort, he derived 
from the same source as Chinese words. 

To put the conclusion in another form. Apart from Chinese 
importations into Japanese and Chinese subsequent to A.D. 1, Japanese 
is 3 ^ Chinese and Corean, whilst Corean is neither Chinese nor 
Japanese, but has lent something to or borrowed something from 
Japanese, On the other hand, the grammatical construction of Corean 
and Japanese is quite similar, whilst both differ from that of Chinese, 
which, we know from her ancient literature, has not changed much hi 
3,000 years. This singular state of affairs has a parallel in Europe. 
English is, Bn,y, ^ German and Latin, whilst Bussian in neither 
German nor Latin, but has boiTowed something from Gorman. On 
the other hand the construction of English and Bussian is very similai*, 
whilst both differ fitim that of Gorman. 

Group TJ,, Nos. 820-353, exhibits a number of entering tone words 
which are irregularly fitted with corresponding Japanese words. Kudm 
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and hadzu seem very clear instances of dzu (i.e. du or d) representing 
the Chinese final t. On the other Land dzii and tsU in other cases clearly 
represent syllables such as du [Vou) and tun [tHimj), and not the final U 
As a rule, it may be taken for granted that chi and tsu (i.e. tshi and Jsis) 
interchangeably stand for final just as chi and tsz are confused as also 
si and sz at Canton. There seems no reason why chi and shi should 
not occasionally stand for final Chinese h, as, in the cases of C, #, and 
the Chinese dialects are also irregular. 

Group V., Nos. 854-359, calls for no special remark. Group W., 
Nos. 860-887, consists in the main of a number of words in mi^ the 
terminations of which in the corresponding Chinese words are n or w. 
This group afibrds unusually strong evidence of the common origin of 
ancient Japanese and Chinese. 

Groups X. Y,, Nos. 888-892 and Nos. 893>895, call for no special 
remarks. In this, as in other groups, the same sound is assumed to 
have been derived from one source, notwithstanding that elsewhere it is 
suggested that it may have been derived from another. There is no 
reason why two very different words should not, as in English, he 
derived from the same source through different channels ; — e.g. broUier 
and fraternal : still we do not claim to have here advanced so fai* as that 
degree of certainty : this is but the first and the rawest attempt to sub- 
stantiate a prim a facie case. 

Group Z., Nos. 396-428, illustrates all the other groups. The 
majority of the Japanese words are manifestly derived from the same 
source as the corresponding Chinese words ; but, as in the majority of 
cases the Japanese sounds are not the same as the Japanese- Chinese * 
sounds of the Chinese characters, it follows either that the said Japanese 
words wore such before the introduction of Chinese in historical times ; 
or that the Japanese words are taken from a purely local source ; or that 
they have corrupted within historical times. KarasM^ for instance, is 
kala in Wenchow, kailak in Eoochow, and chielan at Peking ; whilst 
rachi and ratsu are practically t)ie same in Japanese ; but both the M 
for hai and the sashi for racM are irregular. Yebij agsin, survives 
(as far as I know) only in Peking in the sense of “(fish) shrimps”, and 
is probably a very ancient word : on the other hand, nearly every word 
in Japanese containing the syllable ye can he fitted with a corresponding 
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Gliineso word 7m, Ima^ or hwei. Hi and Imwa, again, illustrate 

Low pre-liistoric Japanese and liistoric Japanese-CLinese meet on com- 
mon ground in a few modern survivals : the colloquial FoocLow hwi is 
almost exactly like tlie colloquial Japanese /i7, whilst guttural Pekingese 
*‘huo or hhwoa is almost exactly like the liistoric Japanese-Chinese 
or hva^ often corrupted into ha. The difficulty in these cases is to 
decide where pre-historic Japanese ends and where historical importa- 
tions begin ; but it is fair to assume that in some cases the two have 
fused into one. The survival of mwanij in Foochow colloquial [loangs^ 
e.g. all being corrupted into d in modern Japanese-Chinese) is very 
important, and being a very common word ; totally characterless ; and 
of exactly the same meaning as the Japanese vio, is of very great value 
in bolstering up our theory. 

Group AA., Nos. 429-437, changes the subject, and shews how tho 
dual sounds in use of (1) ancient Japanese words (e.g. tatsu dachi) ; (2) 
historical importations (e.g. riu ritm) ; and (3) modern Chinese (e.g. 
chi tsz (or Uu))^ follow the same courses. In Hakka, though is 
pronounced lip, yet % is pronounced lit. Happa means 64 ” and is, 
apparently, a corruption of patpat, or patsu p>cttm, or paj^patsu, or liapp)a 
{tsu). 

Group BB., Nos. 438-474, illustrates (1) the change of the Chinese 
n and ng into ri and (2) its disappearance attogether ; also the proba- 
bility of n initial being represented by t in Japanese ; and the represen- 
tation of the final Chinese diphthong or vowel by a double vowel final in 
Japanese. The Hakka and Foochow vulgar words tiao and cheu {tsMeu) 
for ‘‘a bird” are specially valuable. 

Group CC., Nos. 475-479, contains words which Messrs. Aston, 
Satow, or Chamberlain derive from sources not compatible with our deri- 
vations. Probably they are right, being distinguished Japanese scholars ; 
but, as Japanese philology is yet in its infancy, it would be well if the 
authority or reason for such derivations were always given. 

Group BD., Nos. 480-481, shews how, even in two modern 
Japanese-Chinese words, the Chinese m or « is represented by or 
mi, and the m, again, by b. 

Group EE., Nos. 482-486, shews, first, how impossible it is that 
the modern Japanese-Chinese forms can be those originally taken from 
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the Chinese ; and, secondly, how the form ofr final orgiiially taken 
accommodates itself to the succeeding initial consonant. No. 487 is an 
instance of the same operation in a Japanese word. The Japanese pro- 
bably separated from this common Chinese stock either before the 
prevalence of writing, or without providing themselves with records. 
The peculiar nature of the Chinese character would check any Chinese 
tendency (if such ever existed) to dissyllables, whilst the freer genius 
of the Japanese, on the other hand, led them to abhor all monosyllables 
which were not either vowels or which did not end in a vowel. 

Group PF., Nos. 487-488, illustrates how Japanese can throw light 
on Chinese. The word has two sounds in Chinese, cliok and elm. It 
is the usual practice in China now to read the combination i % Piicliu, 
and not t'uchoh; but the history books, notwithstanding, always say it 
is t^iiclioh {tochalm), and not Pclm {tocho). So again with Jh, usually 
pronounced si, but in certain combinations sien, in China ; the Japanese- 
Chinese pronunciation points to a time when sicn or sen was colloquial. ’ 

Group GG., Nos. 489-491 and 492-495, shews how both Corean 
and Japanese contain Chinese expressions which do not accord with the 
pronunciation of the words taken individually. No. 495 is an instance 
of a Japanese word showing the same peculiarity. 

Group HH., Nos. 496-500, shews other irregularities in pure and 
mixed Japanese, which may be of service in justifying doubtful deriva- 
tions in other analagous cases. 

Group IL, Nos. 501-522, contains two very suggestive Bub-gronx3S ; 
the ane representing en or an, and the aya representing iau. 

Group JJ., Nos. 52.3-529, exhibits instances of common ideas 
pervading non-Chinese Japanese and Chinese, and shewing a common 
origin of thought independently of etymology. 

Group KK., Nos. 580-531, are instances of corruption from Cliinese, 
through Japanese and Portuguese, into English ; and from Sanskrit, 
through Chinese and Japanese, into English. 

Group LL., Nos. 582-552, contains miscellaneous odds and ends. 
The number of repetitives such as soro soro is very great in both 
Japanese and Hakka. The g in such words as yagi is usually pro- 
nounced ng, i. e. yangi, in Japan. The h and s initials in Chinese words, 
e.g. ^ silan and ^ kimi, are occasionally “ in sympathy, ” and this 
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suggests til at /c (i.e. 7i) in bistorical C'liinese- Japanese and s in pre- 
Listorical Japanese may be so likewise. The connection between maud 
I is suggested by tbe two words mori, and is very doubtful. 

Group MM., Nos. 558-559, contains a few illustrations supporting 
tbe theory that Japanese- Obincse was largely derived through Corea. 
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202 Kiyoi G. kit ketsu ^ clean. 

203 Hamari 0. katn kan ^ imbue, immerse. 

204 Ku{ra) P. k*u Ico, ku storehouse. 
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224 Yo(roke) G. yiu yo Jg to stagger. 

f22o Hi(kui) pi hi ^ low, humble. 

•|‘226 Tat(ami) C. tit djo ^ pile up. 

1227 Mod(ashi) H. met moku, boku ^ be silent. 

1228 Mau C. mou bu to posture. 
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252 Sulii Hp siak seki, shaku to likOp 

253 Kaku 0. haak koku ^ ® notch, counter to, etc. 
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275 Yak tai rakuda C. lokt‘o camel. 

276 Tai take ¥, touk bamboo. 
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1 lu the Kangkien ^i] (Gant, eh^dt) is stated to be a Sanskrit word, and the corresponding Gorean form should be 
cli'dl: cf. Mongol chao. 
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607 (Kubi) Hane P. p'ien hen (■![) cut off (head). 

508 Tana C. t*au nan, dan ^ shop, shelf. 

509 Euto H. fufc kotsu suddenly. 

610 Sata G. ch'dt satsu ^ discriminate. 

611 Kuni H. k‘iun gun ^ country. 
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528 Sarunokoshikake P. kou niao t‘ai ape (dog) stool ^ o toadstool. 

529 Yo, ** four,” is used in Chinese combinations instead of shi or “four,” on account of the similarity in sound with shi 
^ “ dead”. So, in Cantonese, Vung Mng\ “almanac” is used instead of t*ung shu^ on account of the similarity in 
sound between ^ and ^ ** a book ” and “ defeat ”, 
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ADDENDA AND EEEATA. 


Abbbbviations in Mb. Pabkeb’s ‘^Yellow Languages.” 


F. 

=Foochow and French. 

C. 

=Canton. 

H. 

=Hakka. 

Hun. 

:=Hunan. 

Y. 

z=Yanchow. 

Sz. 

=i=Sz“Ch‘wan. 

P. 

=:Peking. 

W. 

=W^nchow. 

N. 

=Ningpo. 

Y. 

= Vulgar. 


Pidj. =Pidjm English. 

L. =Latin. 

E. =English. 

S. =:Spanish. 

D. =Dutch. 

Cor. =Corean. 

Hank. =Hanko w. 

? =<« not quite certain ” or “ wanting ” or ‘‘ doubtful.” 


Page 5, line 4 from bottom, for nanpuk read man2)uk, 

“ 7, bottom, for yuny read yiiny, 

“ 8, top, for ny read ny. 

14, line 13 from bottom, for 6, 14, 28, read 5, 14, 23, 27. 
‘‘ 14, » 8 “ “ 5, 15, read 5, 14, 23. 

“ 17, bottom, for Fvance read France. 

19, middle, “ sick read dioJi. 

“ 23, “ PcJm “ PucJm. 

“ 25, No. 10, for read 

26, “ 29, “ t‘iao-hai read t’iao and bai. 

‘‘ 26, “ 33, ‘‘ ho kou read ho and kou. 



Page 26, No. 83, ka, ko read ka and ko. 

26, “ 89, ‘‘ 

26, “ 41, “ F^l ‘‘ P4 

28, ‘‘ 78, “ cliatsu read shatsu. 

“ 28, 79, for Tonic read Tome. 

“ 29, ‘‘ 106, “ kon kin read kon, kin. 

“ 80, “ 110, “ Ningho read Ningpo. 

80, “ 118, “ k‘ung ku read k‘ung and k^u. 
‘‘ 89, bottom, for midsu read midzu. 

“ 10, No. 863, for Wt read W. 


(< 

41, 

it 

374, 

it 

P. jan H. nyan read P. jan, H. nyam 

tt 

41, 

It 

888, 

it 

kiang read k‘iang. 

l( 

42, 

it 

394, 

it 

M read 

(C 

42, 

ti 

401, 

it 


li 

42, 

a 

415, 

It 

psiami read hsiami. 

il 

42, 

it 

416, 

it 

Hank-saikai read Hank, saikai. 

it 

43, 

it 

428, 

tt 

after mwang add “ no character.” 

it 

44, 

it 

457, 

1 1 

?# read 

a 

46. 

tt 

502, 

tt 

kian read kiam. 

ti 

47, 

tt 

523, 

ti 

chep‘ou read shep‘ou. 

tt 

47, 

it 

526, 

ti 

mei read mai. 

a 

48, 

tt 

542, 

tt 

M. read 

ti 

49, 

it 

558, 

ti 

ch^astik read ch'asik. 

it 

49, 

tt 

555, 

tt 

purang read pwong. 

ti 

49, 

it 

559, 

it 

carpet read careful. 
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ON THE QUASI-CHAEACTBES CALLED “ YA- JIEUSHI.” 


By Basil Hall Ohambeklain. 


\Eead October ISth, ISSS,} 

Those who iSud the Katakana difficult, the Hiragana more difficult, 
and the Chinese ideographs impossible, will perhaps not thank me for 
calling their attention to yet another species of written signs used in 
Japan, But as the signs exist, and as they are among the things which 
meet our eyes every time we walk through the streets of a Japanese 
town, a few remarks on the subject may not inappropriately be brought 
before a Society whose raison d^etre is the investigation of things Japanese. 

The signs or quasi- characters in question are generally termed ¥a» 
jirmhif i, e. ‘‘House-Signs/’ In some parts of the country, — here in 
Tokyo for example, — their use is comparatively limited. The le-na or 
** House-Name ” renders the House- Sign a superfluity,, to be adopted 
or dispensed with at pleasure. But in the North, aud notably in the 
Island of Yezo, the “House-Signs” come very prominently into notice. 
Shops and hotels there do not receive the “ House-Names,” with which 
we dwellers in Tokyo are so familiar, such as Kame-ya, Baikoku-ya, 
Tsuchi-ya, Yamato-ya. Instead of these, each has its “ House-Sign ” 
written up on a board or on the wall of the house ; and by this “ House- 
Sign ” the firm is always known and spoken of. The nature of the 
“ House-Signs will be understood from the following tables : — 
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TABLE I.— LIST OF CHIEF IDEOGBAPHIO COMPONENTS 
OF HOUSE-SIGNS. 


K 

A 
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Obi-ryugo 

Uroko-gata 

Masu-jirusbi 

Yama-gata 

X 


“I 

y<S., 

ti 

Chigai-jirushi 

Mitsu-uroko 

Kane 

Daki-yama-gata 

• 

s 

r 


Hoshi 

Chigai-uroko 

Kane 

Cbigai-yama-gata 

• 

• • 

0 

□ 


Mitsu-boslii 

Hyotan-jirusbi 

Kaku-jirusbi 

Cbigai-yama-gata 

1 

o 

u 

X 

Bo-jirushi 

Maru 

Igeta 

Cbigai-yama-gata 

III 

CD 

❖ 

/^. 

Sang! 

Wa-cbigai 

Hisbi-igeta 

Iri-yama-gata 

O 

GO 

❖ 

•<« 

Jigami 

Kaka-wa 

Chigai-igeta 

Ji-yama 


® 

O 


Ogi-gata 

Zen(i)-jirusbi 

Hisbi 

Fuji-yama-gata 

0 

0 

<30 

A. 

Eikk5 

Kutsuwa 

Cbigai-bishi 

Iri-yama-gata 


o 

$ 

□ 


Fundo-jirusbi 

Matsu-kawa-bisbi 

Masa 


X 


□ 


Byflgo 

Matsa-ba-bisbi 

Maro 


26i 

)Zi 
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TABLE n. 

-SPECIMENS OF 

0 

Zen(i)-jirushi 

Matsu-kawa-bishi-ni- 

ta-]irusbi 

s 

Masn-jirusbi 

yama-BU 

© 

Zen(i)-icbi 

Matsu-ba-bishi-ni- 

i-jimsM 

m 

Kane-kyu-icbi 

Daki-yama-san 

0 

Kutsuwa 

K 

Icbi-uroko 

Kane-mori 

Ohigai-yama-liacbi 

0 

Kutsuwa-kyu 

Mitsu-uroko 

If 

Kane-ta 

3 

Cbigai-yama-yo 

© 

Fundo-jirushi 

X 

Cbigai-uroko 

n 

Kaku-jo 

Gbigai-yama-ka 

X 

Eyugo-icbi 

6 

Hyotan-jirusbi 

m 

• 

Kaku-sa-bosbi 

Iri-yama-kicbi 

Obi-ryugo 

Dai-maru 

M 

Igeta-maru 

❖ 

Jiyama-ju 

X 

Chigai-ji^uslii 

@ 

Mara-kane-sbime 

4* 

Hisbi-igeta-san 

Fuji-yama-sa 

Kome-jirusbi 

Maru-ko-icbi 

Cbigai-igeta-jo 

^ ■ 

Iri-ki 

w 

Kome-sbime 

GD 

Wa-cbigai 

Hishi-ka 

s 

Masu-bogbi 
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HOXTSE-SiaiSfS IN ACTUAL USB. 





1^ 

Maru-omodaka 

Kyu-boshi 

Sbime-iclii 

Masu-kin 




< 3 ^ 

Ki-to 

Hosbi-yama>ju 

Kyu-sbime-icbi 

Cbigai-bisbi 





Ichi-yama-ju 

Kane-mitsu-bosbi Mata-ju 

Kaku-wa-ichi 

V 




Jo-bosM 

Bo-dai 

Ta-sbime 

Ki-bosbi 

m 

ol 



Kawa-cbo^ 

Bo-maru 

Cbo-sa 



lit 

m 


Ima-icbi 

Yama-kawa 

Kaku-yama-boshi 




# 


Ki-jirusbi 

Chigai-sangi 

Maru-kosbi 


s 


6 


Ichi-no 

Jigami-sa 

Su-mam 


</) 


V®/ 


I-jirushi 

Ogi-gata 

Icbi-maru-kiclii 



(§) 



Yama-te 

KilAo-man ’ 

Kyu-mata-icbi 
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As seen by a comj)arison of the two tables, the component elements 
of these signs prove, on analysis, to be of two kinds. They consist 
partly of loans from the Kana syllabaries and from the Chinese cha- 
racters in commonest use, partly of rude ideographic symbols invented 
for the occasion. Thus Q naturally stands for maru^ ** round,*' otwa^ 
** circle;” • for hoshi^ ‘^star;” fox yama^ “mountain”. Such 
symbols are intelligible to the lowest capacity. In so far as convention 
has anything to do with them, we however naturally find some divergence 
between European conventions and Japanese conventions. Thus the 
common folk of Europe, if they wanted to represent a star symbolically, 
would doubtless write it ^ or rather than #, as do the Japanese. 
The Japanese mind is more especially struck by the star’s round shape, 
ours by its twinkling rays. Even in so tiny a matter, the difference 
appears between East and West, — the former prosaic, the latter gracefully 
imaginative. 

To return to our main subject. The chief interest attaching to 
these rude ideographic signs is the way in which they show how a 
system of ideographic writing might be developed without any conscious 
effort of invention. We see in them likewise how inevitably such a 
system would contain scraps of information touching manners and 
customs, as we know the Chinese characters to do. Thus the Chinese 
character “war,” formed by means of the simpler character #, 
“ chariot,” preserves to us, so to say, a memorandum from the early 
times when Chinese warriors went forth to battle in chariots, as 
did the Greeks of the same period. The information given by some of 
the Japanese “ House- Signs ” is precisely of the same nature. In Q 
(read masu^ “measure ”), we have an outline picture of the utensil still 
employed by the Japanese for measuring rice and oil. In ® {zeni^ 
“coin”), we see the old-fashioned pierced “cash,” so useful for carry- 
ing on strings, but now no longer coined, because considered barbarous 
for the reason that money so shaped is unknown in Europe. {hane^ 
“ metal ”) shows us the carpenter’s metal square ; JJ {igeta^ “ well ”) the 
square wooden frame round Japanese wells. The three sticks called 
sm^gi and written S (not to be confounded with simple H, read saw, 
“three”) are the divining rods in the Shu-Eki system of divination; 
I {ho) is a stick; 0 [kutsma) is a bridle bit ; X written 
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for shortness* sake instead of is “ ^ small wheel on the spindle of 
a spinning-wheel, over which the band passes.”^ The two signs for 
**fan** are too much in the nature of exact representations to call for 
remark. 

Such symbols as for yama^ ** mountain ” ; • for hoshif ‘‘[star ; 
y\ for urokOf “ a fish’s fin,” show us the manner in which the Japanese 
mind reduces natural objects to their simplest expression. A further 
step towards representing abstract ideas ideo graphically is seen in Q 
for mmnif “ round in □ for kakUf “ square in O for hisMf 
“lozenge;” in > 0 ^ fov daki-yamaf “one mountain holding another;” 
and in the inter-crossing of ^ to represent “ two mountains crossed ” 
(chigai-yama). There are other varieties of the lozenge, such as : 
which is supposed to represent “ a lozenge of pine-bark ” [matsu-kawa- 
hishi ) ; ^ “ a][lozenge of pine-needles ” [matsu-ha-hisM). 

Of the elements, not freshly ideographic, borrowed from older 
systems of writing, little need be said. All the letters of the two 
popular Kana syllabaries are laid under contribution, together with 
those few scores of Chinese characters which are so common as to be 
intelligible even to women of the coolie class. Such are Si huiif :fe 
daif ^ may X iriy^it joy Jl] kawa, ^ kichiy ^ kitiy X kyUy 8hd, 
and the numerals. A few characters are written in a peculiarly stiff 
manner, as for ^ ko^ney “ rice |[| (occasionally) for }I1 kawa, 
“river.” There are also a few names of patterns, such as ©, known in 
Japan as the mitsu-domoe. It will be noticed that the sounds given 
to the characters are sometimes the Sinico-Japanese ones, sometimes 
the native Japanese. Thus X is always read iri (native Japanese), 
whereas -k is as constantly read jo (Sinico-Japanese). The order in 
which the component parts of the signs are read is generally from the 
outside to the inside, and from top to bottom, but sometimes from left 
to right (more rarely from fright to left), following the precedent set 
by the manner in which the component parts of Chinese characters are 
wntten. Of such points usage is the only arbiter. The choice of the 
sound and the order of the reading are such as, in each particular case, 


^ Hepburn’s Dictionary, s. v. 
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come naturally to tlie ordinary Japanese, who is probably as little aware 
of the various inconsistencies we note, as an ordinary Englishman is of 
those ioconsiatencies in English spelling which madden the foreign 
student of our mother tongue. 

It has already been stated that in the North invariably, and in 
Central and Southern Japan very frequently, each place of business has 
its Ya-jimshi, or “House-Sign,” which is used as the name by which 
the establishment is known to the public. When a shop or hotel is 
started, one of these signs is fixed upon, — not altogether arbitrarily, but 
in connection with some circumstance peculiar to the case. For 
instance, the large Hakodate firm known as ^ {Ima4chi) is so styled 
from the name of its head, ^ # R [Imai Icliiemon), The first 

character of his surname, ^ (wia), has been taken, and to it has been 
added the character which is homonymous with the first 

character of his Christian name (if one may, for convenience’ sake, so 
express oneself in the case of a heathen). Maru-zen here in 
TokyOj is from Maru-ya the le-na or “House-Name” of the 

firm, and Zembei # ^ the Christian name of its head, the Chinese- 
character for marUy “round,” being changed into the ruder ideo- 
graphic representation Q* There is a leading tea-firm in Hakodate 
styled © Zm-jirushi, i.e. “coin.” The reason why this name was; 
originally adopted is no longer to be ascertained ; but probably it was on 
account of the idea of luck and fortune which the word suggests. Now, 
when one of the dependents of the Zm-jinisTii firm set up for himself as 
a book- seller, he styled himself 0 Zmi-icMy just as we might distinguish; 
a new arrival of the name of Jones from the original Jones by calling 
him Jones A. Tf a branch of ^ Zeni-ichiweve to be established, it would 
probably be called © Zeni-ni, Similarly if a man’s Christian name 
were Kyuzaemon, and be lived at the corner of the street, he might style 
his shop Si Kado-kyuy i. e. “ Corner Kyfi,” thus preserving the recollect 
lion of the first syllable of his name. If his surname were Yoshioka,^ 
some such “House-Sign” would be adopted as ^ Yama-^Jdchiy (§) 
Mai'U’kiohif or any similar combination containing JdcMf the Chinese 
reading of the chai’acter which is read yoshi in the case of Yoshioka, 
and which is considered lucky. Indeed the character itself means 
“ luck,” “ lucky.” Occasionally the aid of the soothsayer is called in. 
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This accounts for the presence of the symbol of the divining rods in 
some of the “ House-Signs,” e. g. usually read Ghigai-san for short, 
but more properly Chigai-san-gi, 

Perhaps it may be asked why certain shapes and certain characters 
should have been chosen for the purpose of these signs, while other 
shapes equally striking and other characters equally familiar have been 
passed by. Why, for instance, should a new symbol have been invented 
for “ mountain,” and the Chinese character have been generally retained 
for river ” ? Why should four ” not appear in any “ House- Sign,” 
when the other numbers are all commonly met with ? Or why should 
no use be made of such easy Chinese characters as , X, when 

we meet with such comparatively complicated ones as la otOf and ® 
hoshi ? 

In answer to such enquiries, it may be stated that the grounds of 
the choice are sometimes to be sought in euphony, sometimes in 
superstition, sometimes in what (for want of a better name) we must 
call accident. Thus the figure ^ four ” is evidently rejected because, 
being pronounced slii^ it would remind people of 56 “ death, ” which is 
also pronounced sliL There is a general prejudice in Japan against this 
syllable. On the other hand, the frequent use of M hoshi apparently 
arises from the large numbers of E chi go, Etchu and Echizen people 
who set up in trade throughout the Empire, — the character which 
forms the fii’st half of the name of each of those three provinces, 
being read Koshi in pure Japanese. Again the mere fact of a 
firm with a certain ” House-Sign ” succeeding unusually well in business, 
would tend to the adoption by its branches and correspondents of 
signs more or less resembling its own. This introduces the element 
of chance or accident into the matter. After all, though there may 
and must be a caiise for the adoption of every House-Sign,” as of 
everything else in the world, there need not always be a reason. 
Inconsistency is of all things the most natural. Bather is it a matter 
for surprise when, in anything freely developed by the popular mind, 
we meet with consistency, — if indeed we ever meet with it. 
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THE aAKUSHIKAIIN. 


By Walter Dening. 


[Read November 10th, 1886,'] 

It is undoubtedly tlie duty of every State Department to encourage 
and to aid in every way possible such private enterprise and effort as is 
calculated to facilitate aud to render more effectual its own operations. 
There are not wanting proofs, that this obligation has been more or less 
recognized by all the State Departments of this country. Among them 
the Educational Department has been signally active in its endeavours 
to spread enlightened views on the subject of education and to create an 
interest in useful knowledge of all kinds throughout the country. One 
of its numerous modes of working has consisted in indirectly founding 
learned societies, which, though in the main independent and voluntary 
in their constitution, are designed to further the objects the Department 
has at heart. The two chief societies thus organized are the Japanese 
Education Society and the Gctkushikaiin, An account of the former 
Society, with a translation of its rules, and a list of the more important 
papers read before it, was published in the Japan Mail of March 7th, 
1885. A histor}^ of the latter, the Gakushikaiin, we venture to think, 
may prove of some use to the Asiatic Society ; as not a few of the objects 
aimed at by this Society, are similar to those which the Qakushikaiin 
is striving to realize. 

As I take it, it is mot the wish of this Society to confine its labours 
to throwing light upon Japan as she used to be; but that it is its earnest 
desire to gather material for the elucidation of numerous questions con- 
nected with Japan as she now is, or is likely to become. There is a large 
amount of such material accessible to persons acquainted with the 
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Japa^iese language, but not even to them without the expenditure of a 
great deal of time and labour. It is most desirable that material of this 
kind should be translated, arranged, and presented to the world at large. 

There lies concealed in the publications of the GahiisJdkaiin and 
in those of a few other kindred societies a large amount of information 
bn both ancient and modern Japanese life that would, if translated, 
prove most valuable to the Asiatic Society. And if I may he allowed to 
offer a suggestion on this subject, it would be that, whenever original 
papers are not forthcoming, the Society would do well to present to its 
members, for consideration and discussion, some translated paper. The 
sources from which this kind of material may be drawn are too numerous 
to be soon exhausted. Among them I would specially recommend the 
Toyo-gahugei-zasshi, the Japanese Education Society’s Magazine, the 
Greographical Society’s Journal, and the publications of the GalmsM- 
kaiin. 

With the object of creating an interest in this line of investigation, 
I propose giving a short account of the Gakushikaiin^ furnishing a 
translation of its rules, and a detailed list of the subjects treated by its 
members, and closing with a r^surn^ of one of the papers presented to it. 

The Qakusliikaiin was founded at the suggestion of Mr. Tanaka 
Fujimaro, the Vice Minister of Education. It was organized in 
December, 1878, when Mr. (now Count) Saigo Yorimichi was Minister 
of Education, by the following seven well-known scholars : — Nishi Shu, 
Katb Hiroyuki, Kanda Eohei, Tsuda Sanemichi, Nakamura Masanao, 
Fukuzawa Yukichi, and Mitsukuri Shuhei. 

The following particulars, bearing on the early history of the Society, 
are extracted from the Annual Report of the Education Department 
(1879) 

At the first meeting of the Society, held in January, 1877, Mr. 
Fukuzawa was elected President of the Society, At a meeting held in 
March, Ozawa Keijiro and Tsumaki Yorimori were elected Secretaries, 

At a meeting held in April, the rules were discussed, decided on, 
And ordered to be printed. At the May meeting it was decided to 
publish a monthly Journal to be called the Gakushikaiin-zassM, This 
Journal contains the lectures delivered before the Society, as well as An 
account of the miscellaneous subjects discussed at their meetings. 
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At the June meeting the election of Mr. Mori, the present Minister 
of Education, as a member of the Society, was announced. The members 
now numbering twenty-one, and this being the sixth month since the 
organization of the Society, the Minister of Education, Mr. Saigo 
Yorimichi, attended a meeting at which a report of the various business 
transacted by the Society since its formation was read. The term for 
which the President had been elected having expired, votes for the 
new President were taken, and, as a result, Mr, Nishi Shu was chosen. 

In July the sum of $8278 was voted by the Momhusho, for the 
purpose of covering the expenses of the Society during the year 1879. 

During July and August the Society held no meetings. 

At the October meeting the resignation of Mr. Tsuda Sanemichi 
was reported. At the November meeting the appointment of Mr. Mori 
as Minister to Great Britain was announced, and the meeting decided 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Mori's contemplated absence from the country, 
he still be looked on as a member of the Society. 

In December the period for which the President had been chosen 
having again expired, a new President was voted for, the result being, 
that Mr, Nishi Shu was reelected by a large majority. 

There were fifteen meetings of the Society held during the first 
year of its existence ; five of these being Extraordinary Meetings, and 
the other ten General Meetings. Some thirteen lectures were delivered. 

The object of the Society is the discussion and elucidation of various 
educational questions, the embodiment in the form of written essays of 
views which are the fruit of long experience and deep study. The chief 
officers of the Education Department felt the need of having a body of 
n^en who were in every way qualified to give advice on the measures to 
be taken to make the work of the Department more efficient, and to 
supply this need the Gakmhikalin was formed. 

The Society possesses several features of interest. It is a Society 
of scholars, and not only of scholars, but of veterans who have success- 
fully contended with the most formidable obstacles to the acquisition of 
the knowledge in which they are versed. Besides an acquaintance with 
their own literature, not only unequalled but unapproached by their 
juniors, they, almost without exception, possess a sufficient knowledge 
of English to enable them to understand and to translate some of our 
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best English books into their own language, and to discuss intelligently 
most of the great questions of literature, science, and politics which en- 
gage the attention of Westerns. 

We are aware that it is the fashion here, as elsewhere, for the 
rising generation to treat old men with contempt, and we have often 
heard the GakiisJdkaiiii spoken of as though it were nothing more 
than the embodiment of antiquated thought, and consisted of a set 
of men whose sympathy was with the past rather than wdth the 
future, and who, therefore, are far more likely to impede than to help 
reform. A careful examination of the information given in this paper 
will, I feel sure, dissipate this notion, and make it clear beyond all 
question that the members of the Qakushikaiin are men who, with 
an intimate knowledge of the past, hail with delight the dawning of 
the new life on which their countrymen are entering, and that their 
one object is to nourish and develop this life. Not a few of the reforms 
of recent years have originated with papers read by the members of the 
Qakushikaiin or with the discussions which have taken place at their 
meetings. It has happened here as elsewhere that statesmen and govern- 
ment officials generally have followed in the wake of the scholar, and 
that the best method of passing from the new to the old has been 
thoroughly discussed by men well acquainted with the spirit and genius 
of both before any one direct line of progressive action has been 
decided on. 

Tl;iat the Qakushikaiin has in the past done valuable work, for 
which the world at large, and scholars especially, ought to be most 
grateful, is certain. Whether the Society has a future before it depends 
very much, of course, on whether or not it alters its constitution and 
general character so as to suit the ever-changing aspect of affairs and to 
meet the requirements of an age of incessant progress and development. 


Bulbs op the Tokyo G-akushikaiin.” — Q-eneral Constitution 

OP THE Society. 

The Qokushikai is formed with the object of raising the standard of 
scholarship and ^supplying the wants of the teacher and the reformer. 
Members shall be men of experience, virtue, and ripe scholarship. 
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. The number of members shall be forty, who shall be chosen as 
follows ; 

(a) Fifteen shall be appointed by the Emperor. 

(&) Twenty-five shall be elected by existing members, subject to 
the approval of the Minister of EducatioHb 

The remuneration received by each member shall be f 150 a year. 

Each member shall consider it his duty to deliver lectures on that 
branch of knowledge to which he has given special attention. But 
should he wish to treat other subjects, there is no objection to his 
doing so. 


Kxjles of the Society Founded on the General Constitution 
AS Given Above. 

L The members elected by the Society shall be chosen by vote. In 
case of the votes being equal, the Chairman shall have the casting vote. 

II. The order of precedence of the various members shall be settled 
by drawing lots once every six months. Members who have lately 
joined shall for a time occupy the lowest seats. 

m. The members shall choose one President and two Directors, who 
shall exercise control over the affairs of the Society. 

IV* When the President is absent one of the Directors shall take his 
place. 

Y. In voting on the suitability or otherwise of subjects proposed 
for discussion, the votes of the President and the Directors shall count 
for no more than those of other members. 

VI. The Secretaries of the Society shall never exceed four. 

VII. Secretaries shall carry on the various business of the Society 
under the superintendence of the President and the Directors. 

Vni. Whenever a member entertains any special view bearing on 
an educational subject, he is at liberty to bring forward the same in the 
form of a question for discussion. 

IX. In the case of questions for discussion suggested by non-mem- 
bers, provided any member is prepared to support the same, there is no 
Objection to their being introduced. 

X. Unless at the request of the original propounder of the question 
under discussion, the Society will not pronounce a decision on the same. 
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XI. When a question has to be pronounced on, it shall be done by 
taking the number of votes for and against the view under discussion . 
But unless the members assembled exceed one-third of the total number, 
voting shall not take place. 

XII. Any alteration, whether in the way of adding to or taking 
from the rules of the Society, shall only be effected after receiving the 
permission of the Minister of Education to the same. 

XIII. The fifteenth day of each month shall be the day fixed for 
holding meetings. But when business calls for it, an Extraordinary 
Meeting shall be held. 

XIV. The lectures delivered and the records of business made may- 
be printed. 


The above rules have been translated from the Society’s Revised 
Rules, decided on at a meeting held in April, 1885. 

In one or two particulars they differ from the rules drawn up when 
the Society was first organized. In the first rules, for instance, the 
remuneration each member was to receive was $200 per annum, instead 
of $150 as specified in the Revised Rules.^ 

The order of precedence was alphabetical according to the earlier 
code of rules, instead of being settled by drawing lots as in the later 
one. 

Tbe term of service of the President was six months according to 
the first Rules, and twelve in the Revised Code. 

According to the early code, the Minister of Education ex oficio, or 
any substitute he might appoint, was allowed to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the Society, but was not permitted to vote. In the later code, 
no mention is made of this subject. 

We now proceed to give a full account of the papers read before the 
Society and the topics they treat. The journals that contain the 
Society’s Transctions are unfortunately badly arranged. The editors of 
these journals have omitted to number them in the way publications of 


^ Since the passing of these rules, we learn from Mr. Nishi ShU, another 
change has been made. At present no remuneration is given except to members 
who are over sixty years of age, and they receive ^200 a year. 
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this kind are usually numbered, and the arrangement adopted is not 
uniform throughout, the fourth and fifth parts not being divided up into 
book as are the other six parts. 

To facilitate reference, we may state that, in this paper part is the 
equivalent of iiS, and Book of The first number of the Society’s 
Transactions was issued in June, 1879 ; and the last iu August of the 
present year. These publications may be borrowed from members of 
the Society or, with a few exceptions, purchased at any of the large 
booksellers. 

In translating the titles of the papers, we have aimed at giving as 
far as possible some idea of the nature of the subject treated. To do 
this, we have often been obliged to transgress the limits of literal trans- 
lation. To readers acquainted with the original, this method will not 
prove misleading, as the original titles are inserted ; while to all who are 
ignorant of the meaning of the original, an explanatory and somewhat 
paraphrastic rendering, such as we have attempted to give, is likely to 
prove useful. 


A List oe the Papees and Disoussions Published in the Society’s 

JoUENAL. 
fiest paet. 

1. W ^ Education ; by ^ ^ It ^ Fukuzawa Yukichi, Bk. I. 

2. ic^ ^ Female Education ; by Kato Hiroyuki, Bk. 

II. 

8. fp ^ ^ X ^ ^ ^ fg; The Desirability of 

Forming a University in which Instruction shall be Imparted by 
Means of the Japanese Language ; by # W # ^ Kanda Kohei, Bk. 

in. 

4. If # ^ ^ ¥ IS An Account of the Origin and Development of 

the Study of Natural History (in Japan) ; by f# ^ ^ -jh Ito Kei- 
suke, Bk. IV, Pt. lY, p. 61. 

The Advisability of Having Chinese Taught by Normal 
Methods, and of Choosing Promising Young Men to Send to China 
to Study ; by Shigeno An-eki, Bk. IV. 
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6. The Necessity of Having Schools for the . 
Study of Special Subjects ; by >1# IS ^ Obata Tokujird, Bk. V. 

7. 3 9 S ^ -Ic # 4 ^ ^ H ^ ^ IS The Amount of 

Grood Derived by the Body from Animal and Yegetable Diet ; by 
^ 1P5 ® Sugita Gentan, Bk. YI, YIL 

8. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The Desirability of Making 

Divinity one of the Subjects Taught in the University ; by ® ^ 
Nisbimura Shigeki, Bk. YI. 

9. ^ ^ Eemarks 

Appended to Mr. Mori’s Statement of his Theory Relevant to 
Constituting Military Discipline and Drill one of the Regular 
Branches of School Instruction ; by FX ^ Sakatani So, Bk. YII. 

10. The Proper Mode of Compiling History; 
by $ Sf Shigeno An-eki, Bk. YIII. 

11. ^ ^ 7 > X ^ g| The Compilation of a Japanese 

Grammar ; by M H Fukuha Bisei, Bk. IX. 

12. ^ ^ f The Best Method of Organizing a Native 

Literary Society ; by ® )il Nishi Shu, Bk. X. 


SECOND PART. 

. ^ ^ ^ The Question of Deciding on a Mode of Examining 

Scholars Studying in High Class Schools, and Allowing the Best 
of them to be Free from Conscript ; by ^ ^ ^ Fukuzawa Yu- 

kichi, Bk. I. 

2. A Consideration of Mr. Kat5’s Yiews on 

the Study of Philology ; by Nishi Shu, Bk. II. 

8. W ^ A Familiar Discourse on Education ; by # ^ Sugi Koji, 

Bk. in. 

4. The Need of Reforming the Gfaku- 

shikaiin ; by # ^ Kanda Kdhei, Bk. lY. 

#5^^ A *<5^ The Necessity of Dividing Chinese Literature into 
Departments, Namely, into Ethics, Politics, Law and Science, and 
of Studying Each Separately ; by Jd ^ K Kawada Go, Bk. Y. 

Vol. XV.-9 
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6. The Question of Establishing a Standard of 
Authorship by Granting Certificates of Merit to Approved Authors ; 
by K » Sakatani So ; Bk. YI. 

7. The Connection of Clothing and Health, — 

A Translation ; by ^ ^ # Sugita Gentan, Bk. YII. 

Q. m m The Question of Send- 

ing Students of Natural History to China and Corea; by 
Ito Keisuke, Bk. YHI. 

9. # It 3 ^ Physical Exercise, — ^A Translation ; by ^ ^ If 

Sugita Gentan, Bk. IX, 

10. ^ ^ ^ On Boys and Girls Studying Together; by IH 

M ^ ^ Hosokawa Junjiro, Bk. X. 

The Want of Periods and Paragraphs in 
Japanese Composition to Mark off its More Important Parts ; by 
Ito Keisuke, Bk. X. 

THinn PART. 

1. ?S #1 ® Mental Discipline, — A Translation ; by ^ ^ i® Sugita 

Gentan, Bk. I. 

2. ® ^ Marriage, — A Translation ; by # W ^ ^ If Sugita Gentan, 
Bk. L 

8. ^ flbW*?- The 

Falsity of the Assertion that the Chinese at the Time of the War 
with England Captured an English Princess ; by # Kanda 

Kohei, Bk. H. 

4. S' On the Mere Oral Eecitation of the Classics ; by 4'^ 
I£ S Nakamura Masanao, Bk. 11. 

5, On Iron Ore ; by $0 }1] ^ Hosokawa Junjiro, 

Bk. HI. 

On the Desirability of Distinguishing Between 
Plants which are Native and those which are Exotic, and of 
Examining Minutely Both Classes ; by f# ii ^ Ito Keisuke, Bk. 
HI. 

7. On Sleep, — A Translation ; by^^^SIf Sugita Gentan, 

Bk. IV. 
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'8. ^ ^ The Use of Patience in Curing Cholera ; hy 

iSB? ^11 if4 ^ ^ Hosokawa Junjiro, Bks. Y, YI. 

9. slJtf ^ Excretion, — A Translation ; by ^ W ^ ® If Siigita Gentan, 

Bk. Y. 

10. ^ Theory of the Goodness of Human Nature ; hy 

© ^ fij- Nishimura Shigeki, Bk. YI. 

11. ^ 0 The Origin of the Early Civilization of 

Japan ; by ^ ^ Kato Hiroyuki, Bk. YII. 

12 . ^ P A. ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 7 ^ IS On the Cannibalism of the Chinese ; by 

iSf # ijs. Kanda Kohei, Bk. YIIL 

18. ^ Education ; hy:kM^ ^^Otori Keisuke, Bk. YIII. 

14. A ^ ^ 3 ^ A. ^ fif 5^ ^ The Way in which Su- 

perior Men are Obtained by Natural Selection ; by ^ Kato 
Hiroyuki, Bk. YIII. 

15. Air and Temperature,-— A Translation; by ^ W 
^ ^ If Sugita Gentan, Bk. IX. 

16. ^ The Mulberry Tree ; by f# ^ ^ ^ Ito Keisuke, Bk. IX. 

17. The Origin of Certain Customs — Singing and 
Dancing ; by fi 1^ ^ S Shigeno An-eki, Bk. X, Pt. lY, p 165. 

18. i>b U Sl’t* ^7* Something that is Easy 

to Say but Difficult to Perform ; by Keisuke, Bk. X. 


FOURTH PART.® 

1. fP ♦ S# # The Printing of Japanese Books ; by ^ IH ^ ^ 
Kurokawa Saneyori, p. 1, Pt. YII, Bk. lY. 

2, ^ ^ Economy ; by A ^ Otori Keisuke, p. 13. 

8. 0 ^ If ^ On Languages Being Eeduced to One ; by # 

Kanda Kohei, p. 21. 

4. ^ ft 33? ft A Brief Account of the History of Tobacco ; by 
^ 1)1 A Si Kurokawa Saneyori, p. 27. 

5. On Food , — A Translation; by^W^®lf Sugita Gentan, 
p. 85. 


2 Parts lY and Y are not divided up into Books, therefore it is that the page 
on which the lecture commences is given. 
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6. ^ Confusion in the Fifty Sounds ; ® by tJ? }ll ^ ^ Iclii- 
kawa Kaneyasu, p. 51^ 

7. ®r 58 ^ ^ HI ^ The Deciding on what New Customs are to 

be Adopted ; by ^ Wasbizu Norimitsu, p. 57. 

8. 13 ^ aj S ^ ® SS . On the Various Kinds of Japanese Ethics ; a 

Translation by ® Nishimura Shigeki, p. 71. 

9 . # A ' 1 ^ 5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 The Views of Westerns on 

Human Nature llesemble those of Junshi; by ShJ jl) *?4 ^ Hoso- 

kawa Junjiro, p. 81. 

10. ifc ?S A Miscellaneous Account of Flowers, by f# ^ ^ ^ Ito 
Keisuke, p. 87; Pt. V, pp. 115, 159; Pt. VI, Bks. I, H, HI, V; 
Pt. Vn, Bks. I, II, IV, V; Pt. VIII, Bks. I, II. 

11. M ^ M ^ ^ The Nature Inherited from Parents ; a 

Translation by ^ ^ Sugita Gentan, p. 99. 

12. 'f # ^ Mistakes in Current Language ; by M ^ If Fukuha 
Bisei, p. 199. 

13. ^ 5fe“ A S # On the Kamakura Osdslii by ^ ^1) ^ fl Kurokawa 
Saneyori, p. 223. 


FIETH PABT. 

1. SS^ On the Mode of Dyeing Known as liukuH-zome ; by ^ )11 A IS 

Kurokawa Saneyori, p. 1. 

2. ^ ^ A Plan for the Furtherance of Learning ; 

by # W # ^ Kanda Kohei, p. 9. 

8. W # An Account of Gold Lacquer Ware ; by ^ })] ^ M Kurokawa 
Saneyori, p. 15. 

4. On Singing; by^h^^tJfJfE Konakamura Kiyonori, p. 

25. 

A n:; ^ 5 ^ H A Thought which has Struck me Connected with 
the Institution of an Investigation into Chinese Literature, Stated 
for the Benefit of Students ; and Certain Eemarks on the Mode of 
Studying Chinese Literature ; by f-t IE i£ Nakamura Masanao, 
p. 31. 


8 The Pifty sound are the alphabetical phonetics known as the Iroha* 
* The name of a book. 
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6. Blood, — A Translation; Murakami Hide- 

toslii, pp. 49, 61, 129, 175, 197, 221, 258 ; Bt. YI, Bks. I, lY, Y; 
Pfc. YII, Bks. I, lY. 

7. # ms A Brief History of Mental Science ; by ® fM ® Nisbi- 
mura Sbigeki, pp. 78, 95, 

8. M -2. A IE The Hive Races of Cbina ; by A ^ Otori Keisnke, 
p. 165. 

9. Life and Death, — ^A Translation; Sugita 

Gentan, p. 265. 


SIXTH PAET. 

1. Tlie Importance to be Attached to Sarnames; 
by ^ JrE Konakamnra Kiyonori, Bk. I. 

2. The Author of the Alphabetic Ode;® by 
Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. I. 

8. ^ An Account of the Crowns and Apparel used by 

Royalty ; by ^ ;il A g Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. I. 

4. A ^ # If Biology, — ^A Compilation ; by ^ ^ Sngi Koji, Bks. 

I, II, lY. 

5. Pi S' X ^f The Male and Female Principle and the Five 

Elements ; by S Ir ^ ^ Shigeno An-eki, Bk. II. 

6. ^ ^ ^ P? fu ^ Id: ^ JL V An Autographical Account of 

the Mode in which Sawada Shin-emou Carried out his Study of 
Native Literature ; by S Ir S' Shigeno An-eki, Bk. II^ 

7. a On Baths ; by ^ W ^ Sugita Gentan, Bk. II, Pt. YI, Bk. III. 

8. -f- <2^ ^ 5 ^ t£ 7V ^ Doubts as to Whether Confucius Explained 
in what Disinterested Yirtue Consists ; by # W #: Kanda Kohei, 
Bk. II. 

9. ^ (S ^ An Account of the Introduction of Litei*ature into 
Japan ; by ^ lil %1 Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. II. 

10. ^ ^ On Human Nature ; by ^ }^i Hosokawa Junjiro, 

Bk. III. 

11. An^ An 


® The Iroha or Japanese Alphabet was originally used as a poem. 
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Acconufc of the Various Changes Through which the Inhabitants 
of Manchuria and the Coreans have Passed, Together with a Short 
History of their Eeigning Dynasties (accompanied by a map) ; by 
Otori Keisuke, Bk. HI, Pt. VII, Bks. I, II. 

12. Japanese Literary Styles ; by ^ ^ ® Nishimura Shigeki, 

Bk. IV. 

18, A New Logical Theory; by © Nishi Shu, Bk, IV* 

14. ^ -h ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Numbers of Wide-spreald 

Historical Notions are not in Accordance with Facts ; by S I? ^ S 
Shigeno An-eki, Bk. V. 

15. It # Va ? ^ The Successive Changes in Modes of Painting ; by 
^ ;ll A « Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. V; Pt. VII, Bks. I, IV. 

16. Thoughts on the Bestowal of Titles ; 
by ^ iW Konakamura Kiyonori, Bk. V. 

17. ® tw On Drinking, — ^A Translation ; by # W ^ If Sugita 
Gentan, Bk, V. 


SEVENTH PAET. 

1. Nishimura’s ‘‘ Japanese Literary Styles by # 

# ^ Kanda Kohei, Bk. I. 

2, mm ^ ^ ^ tg The Best Way of Bemoving 

from the Throat Anything that Causes Choking ; by ^ ^ ^ 
Sugita Gentan, Bk. I. 

8. ^ ^ ^ Sexual Differences, — A Translation ;hy 

Sugita Gentan, Bk. II. 

4. ^ ^ ^ Thoughts on Bokushi ; by S® 5)5 ^ Hosokawa Junjiro, 

Bk. II. 

5. ^ ^ Hermaphroditism, — A Translation ; by 

I? Sugita Gentan, Bk, IH. 

6. The Eruption of Fuji in the H5-ei Period 
(1707 A.D.) ; by S Sf ^ ^ Shigeno An-eki, Bk. III. 

7. -^^^On the Abolition of Cere- 

monies Performed in a Sitting Posture, and the Adoption of those 
which are Performed Standing; by Otori Keisuke^ Bk, 

m. 
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8. ^ ^ tS; Dreams, — Translation; by Sugita Gentan, 

Bk. lY. 

9. ® ^ It ® ^ S ^ I2» An Account of Yarious Earthquakes which took 

Place in the Ho-ei Period ; by S S Shigeno An-eki, Bk. Y, 


EIGHTH PAET. 

1. A fl Hjc ^ # On the Improvement of the Japanese Bace ; by 

Kato Hiroyuki, Bk. I. 

2, Short Account of our Native Literature; by ^ 

^ II Kurokawa Saneyori, Bk. I. 

8. Familiar Discourse on Statics ; by # ^ ^ Sugi 

Koji, Bk. II , 

4. # Iw Animals ; by ^ W Sugita Gentan, Bk. II. 

5. M ^ ^ The Comparative Strength of Yegetable and Animal 

Food ; by W ^ ^ Tanaka Yoshio, Bk. II. 

6. ^ K V§ ^ The Yarious Changes in Government Offices ; by fh 'j' 

M Jfg Konakamura Kiyonori ; Bk. III. 

7. # On Learning ; by ^ 'jb Otori Keisuke, Bk. III. 

8. The Future of Beligion ; by ® ^ M Nishimura Shigeki, 
Bk. III. 

9. The Evils of Adoption; 

Shigeno An-eki, Bk. lY. 

10. ® 2jC S. ^ The Improvement of the Almanack; by # ^ Kanda, 

Kobei, Bk. lY. 

11. f'V ^ ® The Evidences of the Truth of Indian Philosophy ; 

by ta. <U Hara Tanzan, Bk. lY. 

12. ® ^ ^ A Question of Mental Philosophy^, by ® ® Nishi 

Shu. 

The meetings of the Society are held on the second Saturday of 
every month in the Hakuhutsu-Kwau, Ueno, commencing at 1.80 p.m. 
They are open to the Japanese public only by ticket ; but any foreigner 
^wishing to attend a meeting may do so by presenting" his card 'at the 
door. 
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THE EYILS OF ABDICATION, HEIRSHIP, AND ADOPTION. 


By Shigeno Ak-eki. 


Abdication and Adoption- are two of our national customs wLich 
are observed by all classes and ranks of society. On inquiry into their 
■’history, we find that they have been practised for over a thousand 
years. Adoption has been practised in China and in various other 
countries, but perhaps in no country has it prevailed to the extent it 
has in Japan. This fact entitles it to special attention. 

In tracing customs to their source, we usually find that originally 
they supplied some felt want, that their observance was at first insured 
by their suitability to certain existing circumstances. But it is one of 
the characteristics of all institutions which have taken their rise from 
accidental circumstances that sooner or later the absence of the state of 
things which constituted a raison d'etre for their early existence con- 
stitutes them an evil. This is eminently the case with those customs to 
whose history I am now to draw your attention. 

Both Abdication and Heirship commenced with Royalty. In very 
ancient times it was not customary for the heir-apparent to the throne 
to succeed his predecessor during the latter’s life ; but the Empress 
Kogyoku, after reigning a little over two years, abdicated in favour of 
her younger brother Ko-toku,® and took the title of * The August Royal 
Grandparent.’^ This took place A. D. 644. 

From this time instances of similar abdication became frequent. 
Jito, Gemmyo, and Gensho, all Queens, each abdicated in favour of 
relations and eacli assumed the title of ‘The Most Exalted Sovereign.’® 


®The Japanese Emperors are mentioned in this paper under their pos- 
thumous names. 

7 It is customary in Japan for the succeeding Emperor, or Empress, to speak 
of the person whom he or she has succeeded as a parent or grandparent, irrespec- 
tive of the real relationship existing between them. 
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This abdicating and inheriting was known as the ^ # Jd4 Ju~zen 

[lit. The resignation of the throne and the acceptance of the resigned 
throne] , and was the foundation of the custom as it is practised to-day. 

The above mentioned sovereigns were all women, and though they 
actually occupied the throne, it was only as a temporary arrangement, 
until such time as some male heir should be found to succeed. 

There is little doubt that their abdication was not an absolutely 
voluntary act. But in the abdication of the Emperor Shomu [com- 
menced to reign A.D. 720] we have the case of a male sovereign abdicat- 
ing in favour of his daughter. This abdication, as is well known, had a 
religious origin. Sh5mu was a devout Buddhist and is said to have^ 
resigned his position as a Monarch in order to give his time to religious 
exercises and to the furtherance of the Buddhist faith. He took the title 
of ‘ The Exalted Sovereign * Jh E. 

The Emperor Uda abdicated in A. D. 898, and a year later shaved 
his head and became a priest. With him originated the title M. Ho-o 
or Priest-King. The Emperor Shirakawa abdicated A. D, 1086, and 
became a priest in A. D. 1096. This Emperor struck out in a new line, 
for though professedly retired from public life, he administered the 
government secretly from the place of his retirement. This gave luse to 
the class of royal commands known as EE ^ In-sen, There is every reason 
to think that abdication from the throne originated with the practice of 
those Buddhist priests who retired from the charge of their temples in 
favour of their successors.® 

In ancient times there were in China a few cases of abdication, 
but they were of a peculiar kind, and differed in no way from such changes 
in rulers as take place in other countries. Such was ^ Cyo’s abdication 
in favour of ^ Shun. In the case of ^ ^ Grenso of the ^ To period, his 
abdication was an involuntary act brought about by the disturbed state 
of the times in which he lived. There are not wanting, of course, cases 
of Abdication in China which resemble those of this country, but 
speaking generally, we may safely say that Abdication in China has been 
the exception, while in Japan it has been the rule. 

There is perhaps no country where the practice has led to greater 


s The term used for this kind of abdication is Ig ^ ^ Tai-in Ju-ju 

Vol. XT.— 10 
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abuses than it has iu ours. The abdication of Emperors was carried to 
such an extent that, at one time, before an Emperor had reigned suffi- 
ciently long to admit of his bestowing any benefit on the nation, he was 
removed. There are numbers of cases even (of young children being 
obliged to abdicate. The Emperor Seiwa commenced to reign at the 
age of nine, and abdicated at the age of twenty-six. Shujaku com- 
menced to reign at the age of eight, and resigned at the age of twenty- 
three. Toba began to reign at the age of five, and resigned atjhe age of 
twenty. Rokujo began to reign at the age of two^ and resigned at the 
age oifoicr, Takakura, who succeeded Eokujd, commenced to reign at 
the age of eight, and abdicated at the age of nineteen. On Takakura’s 
accession, according to the established custom, Rokujo assumed the title 
of father to his successor. So that hei’e we have the case of a child of 
four being the father of a child of eight. It often happened that there 
were three or four Sovereigns all living in retirement at one time. From 
this all kinds of abuses sprung. The war that took place in the Hogen 
period, as well as that of the Heiji era, was connected with the contem- 
porary existence of different persons who had held the rank of sovereigns ; 
and who in turn became the tools of crafty politicians. 

I am not prepared to say that Abdication under all circumstances 
and in all countries is to be deemed a mistake, but that in our country as 
soon as the practice became habitual it proved to be a great evil admits 
of no question. This custom often prevented good Emperors from ex- 
ercising the control they would otherwise have done, and at the same time 
gave badly disposed Emperors and their supporters the opportunity of per- 
petrating all kinds of mischief. As an instance of the former, I may cite 
the case of the Emperor Uda. He was a man of rare virtue, but he was 
destined, after reigning only ten years, to live thirty-four years in seclu- 
sion. Had he been permitted to occupyjthe throne during this period, he 
would doubtless have employed such ministers as Sugawara Michizane ; 
and in that case, there is no saying what abuses might have been avoided 
and what reforms effected throughout the country. As an instance of the 
custom acting as a powerful engine for evil, we may cite the case of the 
two Shirakawas who effected all kinds of mischief in retirement. Both 
of these Emperors lived in seclusion for between thirty and forty years. 
The first Shirakawa elevated and degraded in succession no less than 
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three Emperors ; the latter Shirakawa did the same in no less than five 
instances. As a means of effecting evil, Abdication has shewn itself 
powerful ; but as an instrument of good it has proved to be the 
contrary. 

From monarchs on the throne, gradually the custom of abdicating 
began to be observed by ministers of state, and government officials of 
all ranks and grades, and finally by the, lower orders. Thus it happened 
that there were hundreds of instances of youths retiring from the active 
duties of life at the age of thirteen or fourteen and spending the rest of 
their days in seclusion. Politicians found their retreats convenient places 
from which to pull the wires of government. The custom of Abdication 
became so prevalent at the time of Hojo Takatoki and Ashikaga Yoshi- 
mitsu, that it was said that at that period the cabinet was full of shaven 
pates, and that there never was a time in which it was so fashionable 
to be religious. 

The essayist here gives a great number of examples of Abdication, 
and quotes passages from various works, which are too long to be re- 
produced in this paper. 

If the meaning of the word InJcyo (Abdication) be examined, it 
originally meant concealment. By degrees it got to be applied to retire- 
ment to one’s native place. Subsequent to this, the withdrawal from 
the active management of household or government affairs in favour of 
a son or relation, was called Abdication. 

The term Inkyo first occurs in a well-known work, the ^ ® 

Azuma-ILagami^ where the followers of Shimizu Yoshitaka are spoken 
of as concealing {inkyo suru) themselves in Shinano and in Kai. 

As an illustration of the second use of the word Inkyo just 
referred to, we cite the case of Imagawa Eyoshun, who in the # 

Nan tai heiki speaks of his father receiving permission from the G-overn- 
ment to take his leave of those whom he had served and to retire to his 
native place. 

As an instance of the third use of the word, we have the case of 
Ashina — who, in a book known as the # ^ Ashina-kij is spoken of as 
voluntarily resigning his charge of the affairs of his house in favour of 
his son. 

SeirsMp and Adoption* — The term ^ Katojcu or Inheritance was 
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first used as a synonym of Primogeniture, It is used tlius in tliat 
section of tlie ShiJd 'which treats of the history of the ® Etsu clan, 
Tvhere the follo'wing words occur : — 

le ni Ghoshi am wo KatoJcu to iu. The ex- 
istence of a first born son in a house is Heirship. 

Adoption is first mentioned in that part of the Kojiki known as the 
‘ Divine Generations/ where the words : — 

^ ^ Totte Ko to shite yaskinau'^'^ occur. In Chinese the term 

YosM is found in the Beoords of King )© Jun, of the # iX Gokan 
period. 

There are various kinds of Yoshi^ which may be classified as 
follows : — 

Ydshi who belong to the same family as the person adopting : — '1^ 

^ Bdsei Ydshi. 

Ydshi who do not belong to the family : — ^ ^ Tasei Ydshi. 

Ydshi who are sons-in-law : — ^ ^ Muko Ydshi. 

Ydshi who with their wives are introduced into a family for the 
purpose of preventing the extinction of the family name S ^ 
Muko Mydseki. 

Official Ydshi W ® ^ Kwanshoku Ydshi. 

Ydshi who have been adopted on account of some polite accomplish- 
ment : — ^ al ^ ^ Gddd Ydshi. 

Ydshi whose adoption is brought about by a division of property : — 
M 4 ^ IE. ® ^ Zaisan-humpai Ydshi. 

Ydshi who have become so by power : — 

Isei ni sugarite Ydshi to naru. 


10 The term Katoku refers, as given by Dr. Hepburn, sometimes to the 
thing inherited, and, as interpreted by Dr. Williams, at other times to the heir 
himself. This peculiarity, as is welbkuown to students of Japanese and Chinese, 
is very common. It often makes literal translation an impossibility. 

11 It will he seen that the word Ydshi is a rendering of the words, Ko wo 
yahinau. 

12 The chief object of adoption here, being the preservation of the family 
name, irrespective of any property that there may be to bequeath, there is a clear 
distinction between this Ydshi and the ZaUan-dimpai Ydshi. The class mentioned 
above under the general term Mxdco Ydshi seems to be inclusive of the Muho Mydseki. 
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YosM who have become so by force : — 31^^ ^ ^ 

Sono ie wo go-datsu shite YosM to naru. 

Ydshi who after adoption have assumed their former family names : 

Sdzolai go Iwnsefi xco shorn. 

In reference to those Yoshi who inherit a family name, there are 
several appellations in use, such as : — ^ ©■> Isekif S: 4^ Iri/d, 1 
Atome^ Sit ^ Atoshiki, Sit ® Atoshokit, ^ S^' Isseki, These all refer to 
persons who by inheriting the property of a deceased relation constitute 
themselves Yoshi^ or adopted sons, to the same. 

We have seen how prevalent the custom of Adoption was amongst 
Emperors. It was no less popular with the courtmobles. It was 
used by them as an instrument for advancing their own interests. They 
adopted sons when they thought it would probably be the means of 
their getting position under the Government or would entitle them to 
receive emoluments of some kind. One way in which the latter was 
accomplished was as follows : — It was customary for the sons of the 
court-nobles when they reached the age of majority to receive an 
income from the Government. It often happened that when an officer 
had a son who was, say, only two or three years old, he would adopt 
a lad who was about fifteen (the age of majority), and then apply for a 
grant of land or rice for him ; after he had secured this, he would make 
his own son the yoshi of the newly adopted youth, and thus, when the 
former came of age, the officer was entitled to apply for another grant of 
land. 

Originally it was not allowable for a man under fifty years of age 
to adopt a son ; but by degrees this custom was modified by making an 
exception of persons who at the point of death wished to appoint an 
heir to their estates. This led to other exceptions, till gradually all 
restrictions to adoption were removed, and auy person who had reached 
his majority was permitted to adopt a son were he so disposed. 

Originally, too, it was only allowable to adopt a member of the 
same family, but gradually this restriction was abolished, as will be seen 
by the list of persons eligible for adoption given above. 

During the early times of the Tokugawa Government, and previous 
to this, it was not uncommon for the families of noblemen to become 
extinct, but subsequent to the prevalence of Adoption such a thing was 
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unknown. No one made more use of the practice than the Shoguns 
themselves, who, by inducing a number of the great nobles to adopt 
their sons, managed to make it to the interest of these nobles to espouse 
their (the Shoguns’) cause. 

The lower orders, seeing how general the practice of Adoption was 
among their superiors, gradually began to follow their example, and thus 
by degrees the custom prevailed everywhere. 

It stands to reason that the primary object of Adoption is the 
preservation of the family line, but no sooner was it permitted to adopt 
children belonging to other families than this object was rendered 
unattainable. 

If it be said that Adoption is conducive to keeping property in 
the family, we reply that if it be allowable to adopt aliens, then this no 
longer holds good. To boast about property remaining in the same 
family under such circumstances, is like a man boasting that his 
name is affixed to a bond which has become the property of another 
man. 

Shall we say then that the practice is a good one because it insures 
deceased parents always having some one to worship their spirits 2 To 
this I reply, ‘ The gods receive no alien,’ 

The practice of Adoption is neither beneficial to living parents nor 
to deceased ancestors. 

When we come to examine the character and motives of those 
persons who have consented to be adopted, we find that either they 
have done it for the sake of the material benefit to accrue from it, in 
the shape of property or position, or in order to escape some liability, 
such as conscription for instance. The adopted son is usually a man 
who has lost all independence of spirit and intends to rely wholly on 
others for support. 

A member of this Society, Mr. Sugi Koji, remarked not long ago 
in his lecture on Statistics that parenticide was a crime which was 
very frequently perpetrated by adopted sons. This I believe to be the 
case ; and for the simple i^eason that adopted sons, having no blood 
relationship to their parents, cannot have very much affection for 
them ; and being usually persons whose character is marked by an 
absence of noble qualities, there is no saying what they may do. 
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It is customary in this country for a child to be lauded up to the 
skies if, as an adopted son, he serves his mother faithfully ; but such 
praise is not good. 

Whatever we may think of the practice of taking a young child 
and bringing it up as one’s own, the practice of adopting adults is most 
certainly a bad one, in that it leads to the setting aside of that order of 
precedence which nature has established for an artificial one. According 
to this latter order, the real elder brother often becomes the younger one, 
and the nephew frequently takes the precedence of the uncle. 

What is known as the )>M ® ^ Jun-ydsJd or Proper Order of Adop- 
tion^® has been the cause of the greatest confusion and trouble imagin- 
able in numbers of families. The Heiji revolution and the war between 
the North and the South^"^ were both intimately connected with the 
existence of this custom. 

Viewed rationally, the extinction of certain families is no subject 
for regret. The fall of some houses involves the rise of others. It is 
just as it is with life and death ; the one is made up for by the other. 
If there are persons who die, there are others who are born. It is 
doubtless natural to wish to perpetuate one’s own posterity, but this 
wish can only be gratified by the members of the family doing their best 
to live virtuous lives. More than this cannot be done. If, after they have 
accomplished^all that lies in their power, disease or some great calamity 
robs them of their posterity, they must bow to the decrees of Heaven. 
To attempt by any such means as adoption to raise up an already 
extinct house, is like attempting to set in motion the life-pulse which has 
ceased to beat. All such endeavours are unreasonable, and therefore it 
is that they lead to so much harm. 

To recur to the two customs of which we have already spoken, 
namely Heirship and Abdication, they may be said to form tbe boundaries 
of man’s active life. But they are artificial and not real boundaries. The 


This order is explained as follows : — If the eldest son dies without issue, his 
brother (the next in age) succeeds ; if he has no brother then his uncle or cousin 
becomes the heir. 

This war was caused by the rebellion of Ashikaga Taka-uji. He took 
advantage of the Jun-ydshi to compass the end he had in view. 
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time fot a man to perform tlie duties of Lis life is from birth to death. 
And there is no reason why any shorter period, such as that between his 
majority and his abdication, should be fixed on. 

For an example of what is natural in this matter, we may refer to 
the mode in which animals act. The cock tells the world what o’clock it 
is. The crow salutes the coming dawn. The dog barks when the thief is 
near. The ox and the horse bear their burdens to distant parts. Among 
all these there is no such custom as Abdication or Heirship. You hear no 
cock calling its eldest son and saying : — ‘‘From this time I entrust the task 
of crowing morning and night to you. The rest of my life I will take my 
ease.” If no such things take place with animals, should human beings, 
who have so many responsibilities, political and personal, and who, do as 
much as they will, never ought to feel they have done enough, and who 
know, as Rikd remarks, that one day’s life means one day in which 
to establish right principles, — should they, while health and strength last, 
be content to hand over their responsibilities to others, and thus do what 
neither the aged ox nor the worn out horse ever do, say : — “ Please excuse 
my bearing any longer the burdens that are placed on me?” 

The Abdication and Heirship which have been practised in this 
country are unique in character, and have been productive of more evil 
than'they have led to elsewhere. For three hundred years these prac- 
tices have been universal among us, and with what consequences ? The 
men and women from among the higher orders who have abdicated have 
spent all their time in idle amusements, such as chess and checkers, 
scribbling characters and scrawling useless pictures ; while those among 
the lowers orders have nothing done but repeat Buddhist prayers and attend 
religious services from week’s end to week’s end, not concerning them- 
selves one whit about the fortunes of their houses ; and when they have 
become poor they have complained of their children’s want of diligence. 

But the evils of Abdication do not stop here ; some of the indirect 
consequences of the practice are equally deplorable with the direct ones 
already noticed. There are pex'sons who study a subject up to a certain 
time or to a certain point, and then assume that they know enough of it. 
There are those who think that because the name of ‘ Teacher ’ is 
applied to them, they need no longer be learners.. Elderly men wbo still 
pursue their studies with ardour up to the close of life, are apt to be 
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despised and spolien of as childisla. What exultation there is among 
Bome over the merely nominal reputation they have acquired, and how 
they chuckle over the title of ‘ Teacher,’ as though it could never he 
lost, and as if its acquisition warranted their retiring on their laurels I 
Ml this proceeds from the idea that it is not obligatory on a man to be 
active throughout the whole of his life, and hence is intimately connected 
with this custom, which is the very embodiment of that idea. 

Many of the youths of the present day who have graduated at 
some college, become at once puffed up with conceit, and assume an air 
of superiority to other men. They study outward appearances, and 
think that their diligence during the time they have spent at school and 
college has insured their reputation for life. What greater mistake 
could be made 9 Young men who have graduated may be said to 
have just entered the society of scholars, to have just commenced to be 
students. They have to bear in mind that what does not progress, , 
retrogrades, — that if the ejBforts which have been made in the school be not 
followed up by further application, the student must go back, — that it is 
impossible to keep things just in one position for any length of time. 
To overlook all this, and to slacken speed in the race oflife at an early 
stage of its duration, as though its chief object were attained — what is 
this but one of the worst forms of Abdication — ^Abdication abused to the 
exferemest degree — the Abdication of youth ? 

To bring these remarks to a close, Abdication and Heirship, in that 
they put an unnatural limit to things which ought to be bounded only 
by those events and circumstances over which we have no control, are- 
calculated to do more harm than good. If attainment in virtue, learn- 
ing, and art be thought of, then the prevalence of these customs means 
resting in inefficiency. If matters of State be thought of, then they 
involve the resting content in the possession of what our own country 
produces without borrowing from foreign lands. There are countries 
both in the East and in the West who have retired from the rac6 of life 
and bequeathed their powers and rights to others; So that Abdication 
and Heirship are practised on a large scale by whole countries, as well 
as on a small scale by individuals. As a nation is only a collection of 
individuals, it is easy to see that the wide prevalence of the abdicating 
spirit among the individual inhabitants of a country may, if not checked 
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in time, lead to a whole nation losing its independence altogether. If, on 
the other hand, men are determined, though old, to do their very best 
for their country’s good, then, in ordinary circumstances, a country is 
sure to become prosperous. Take, for example, the 35,000,000 in- 
habitants of this country. If one in ten abdicate, then those left amount 
to 8,500,000. If one in twenty, then 1,750,000 remain. Even allowing 
for the abdication of persons who are too old or sick to do anything, the 
number of persons who could work and who do not, is still enormous. 
And if we add to those who have actually abdicated the number of those 
who are imbued with the abdicating spirit, the men and women who 
are able and willing to work hard will be seen to be reduced to a very 
small minimum. 

This state of things was rendered possible by the long peace of the 
Tokugawa Government. Mr. Kato has been lecturing to us on the im- 
provement of the Japanese race. In my opinion one of the steps in 
bringing this about must consist of the abolition of the customs of which 
I have been speaking. The perpetuity of people’s houses must be made 
to depend on their own individual efforts and virtues. If there are 
any who are troubled with money which they do not know how to dispose 
of, and make this a plea for adopting a son, I say it is infinitely better 
that their money should be laid out for the benefit of the State than that 
it should be bestowed on a single individual ; and if they are prepared 
to put it to this use, they will find that it is the surest way of perpetuat- 
ing their names, and that thus their altruism will prove to be the most 
exalted form of egoism. 



THE MANCHUS. 


By Edwaed Haepee Paekee. 


{Bead December 15t7i, 1886.] 

At the earliest period of Chinese history the territory around Kirin 
'and Ninguta was inhabited by a race called the Suh-shen, which name 
. appears to have been gradually corrupted into Nli-chen. Towards the 
accession of the Han dynasty in China, this Suh-shen or Mi-ch^n State 
was divided into the Three Han, in which name a fancied connection 
with the idea Three Khans ’’ is seen.^ The modern state of Chosen 
or Korea also had its origin in migrations from the north, and the true 
explanation probably is that, towards the beginning of the Christian era 
the Niich^n gradually drove the Coreans out of Liao-tung and Liao-Si 
, into the peninsula ; for both the Korea of the Wang dynasty and the 
Chosen of the present Li dynasty are clearly proved to have originated 
in the Three Han. The modern Manchus officially admit that the 
Kitans and Grolden Horde of Niich^ns, (who had powerful empires in 
north China and Manchuria, previous to the Mongol conquest of Asia), 
both spoke much the same language as themselves. Kirin is the 
ancient country of the modern Manchus, including the appanage of 
Ninguta. The Heh-lung Kiang Province is the ancient seat of the 
, Kitans and Nlichen. The modern Soluns, of whom there is a garrison 
at Hi, are the descendants of the Kitans, whose chief capital was at 


1 The m dynasty, the Three and the Three ff differ in tone, though the 
sounds are otherwise alike. The third character, moreover, was only introduced 
in the sense of Khan about A.D. 600-700, and we are specially told that both the 
initial and the tone loere excejptional when the character had this signification. 
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Hnrun-pir. The Golden Horde were originally between the Kitans and 
the Manchus, and their seat was on the Sungari Eiver, about 100 miles 
east of Petun6. The Manchus gradually worked south, and the centre 
of their power during the 16th century was H^tuala, between the 
Suksugu and the Kaha Eivers, near the modern Hing-king. The 
nominal founder of the reigning dynasty, whose native name was Otori, 
had his capital at a spot in the plain ox steppe of Omokhwei, 100 miles 
south-west of Ninguta ; and his four successors, who were subsequently 
honoured as ‘‘emperors,” continued to use the title beilS ox “duke” 
of Ninguta, notwithstanding their removal south to H^tuala. Previous 
to the conquest of Moukden and Liao, this district was a military 
outpost of the Chinese Ming dynasty, known as the Xien Chou Eight 
Circuit. The Manchus have no data as to the births of any ancestor 
previous to T‘ai Tsu, the chieftain who first conceived imperial ideas : 
he was born in 1559 ; and it is estimated that, counting from him 
backwards to the nominal founder, Shih-tsu, there could not have been 
more than a dozen generations. The legend about his birth from a 
beautiful angel is not too seriously treated by the Manchus, who have 
widtten a perfectly straightforward history about themselves.^ 

In the year 1583, the Manchu duke received from his tribe the 
appellation of the “ Clever Duke.” This was at the age of 25, when 
he raised a force wherewith to chastise the Nikanwailan, or those of the 
pure Manchu host who remained faithful to the Mings. It is necessary 
to retrace the history of these local quarrels. The five sons of the 
Manchu chieftain known to the Chinese as King Tsu all styled them- 
selves “ duke of Ninguta,” and each lived in a separate castle, or city, 
a few miles from the ancestral castle of Hetuala. The tribal names 
were Suksugu Eiver, Hun Eiver, Wanyen, Tungo, and Ch5-ch‘^n* 
There wex’e, besides, two tribes known as the Noyin or Nuyin and 
Yalu, which were classed as the Ch‘ang-peh states, from the 
“Perpetual Snow” range they inhabited near Corea. There was a 
third group of tribes called the Tung Hai, consisting of the Wochi, the 
Warkha, and the Khurkha. Lastly the Hurun tribes, divided into the 

^AUin Ghioro or “the Golden’* was the name of the progenitor, Wani/en 
is the surname of the family. See W. Mayers’ article, N, C. Herald, 28th 
January, 1875, 
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Yeh^j Hata, Khuifa, and Ula. The whole of these fourteen dukedoms 
or principalities where the descendants of the once powerful Kitans, who, 
for two centuries, had ruled north China on a footing of equality with> 
and had even received tribute from the Chinese dynasty of Sung. They 
were none of them nomads like the Mongols, but each tribe had its 
^^city/’ and they all alike gave themselves up to agriculture and the 
chase. Perpetual fighting took place between each group, but the 
Hurun were the most powerful. The Ula were northeast of 
the Manchus, at Kirin ; the other three Hurun tribes were north of 
Hing King. Their names were taken from rivers, the Ula and Khuifa 
being tributaries of the Sungari, and the Hata and Yeh^ tributaries of 
the Liao. The Tung Hai tribes were near modern Yladivostock, and, 
with the five Manchu tribes, formed the Kien Chou Circuit of the Mings. 
In consequence of some feud or brawl, the Nikanwailan migrated to a 
new settlement, called Orkhun. During the years 1584-6, the Manchu 
duke, known afterwards as T‘ai Tsu, fought his way through the Tungo, 
Hun, Suksugu and Chetung up to the renegades, and captured their city 
of Orkhun. After this success the Ming dynasty promoted the Manchu 
duke from the rank of tuticJi or ‘‘general” to that of Licng-hu tsiang- 
kiitn, a complimentary “marshal’s ” title equivalent to “Bravest of the 
Brave and the last of the Manchu tribes, the Wanyen, was forced 
to submit. Trade in ginseng, pearls, and furs was inaugurated at 
four specified places near modern Moukden, and in the year 1587 
the Y^lu tribe was annexed to the Manchu state. This steady 
consolidation of power brought on in 1693 a combination of nine 
tribes against the menacing Manchu aggressions. In this joined' 
the four Hurun tribes ; three Mongol tribes known as the Sib6 
(Jeho region), Khorch‘in and Kwarch‘a; the Nuyin and Chusheri, 
both described as Ch‘ang tribes ; 80,000 men in all. The attack 
was made on the north bank of the Hun Biver, but was defeated 
by the duke, assisted by his lieutenant the (or “ brave”) Oitu. 

The Yeh5 (Hurun) duke and the Khorch‘in chief both perished, and 4,000 
enemies^ heads were taken, with 8,000 horses and 1,000 suits of armour, 
Puchant‘ai, younger brother of the Ula (Hurun) duke, was taken prisoner. 
In 1597 the Huruns sued for peace, and gave a princess, (known after- 
wards as the Empress Kao) in marriage to the Manchu duke. In 1599 
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the Mings of China and the Manchus got mixed up in Hurun disputes, 
■with the result that the powerful Hata (Hurun) tribe threw over the 
Ming alliance in favour of the Manchus. In 1603 and 1612 severe 
fighting took place with Puchant^ai of the Ula tribe (who had been set 
up as chieftain by the Manchus), with the result that Puchant^ai fled to 
the Yehe. Appeal was made by this last remaining Hurun tribe to the 
Emperor of China, who sent a force supported by artillery to aid the Yeh§ : 
these also allied themselves with the Mongols. This was in the year ^ 
1616, a date, however, which is one year wrong according to Mayers' 
Manual. 

The Manchu now swore vengeance against China. He left 6,000 
men to guard’ the passes, and first marched in person into the Yeh6 
country, taking 20 fortresses. K'ai-yiian and Tfleh-ling (on the modern 
Chinese frontier) were taken ; the Yeh^duke perished, and 1,000 Chinese 
allies were slain. The Manchu now resolved to follow up his conquest of 
five Manchu, two Ch^ang-peh and four Hurun tribes by attacking the three 
Tung-hai tribes near Corea and modern Yladivostock. Yielding to the 
advice of his generals, he resolved to try more suasive measures with the 
Amour tribes, they “ being people speaking the same language, having 
** similar customs, and whose ancestors were proved in books to have 
‘‘belonged to the same State as the Manchus.” The Amour tribes are 
described as the Solun, Sibe, Dahur, Oronchon, Kwarch‘a, of which the 
second and last were, however, Mongol. The Warkha tribe is de- 
scribed as being south of Hingking, near the Corean frontier, including, 
the islands between Corea and Port Arthur. In the year 1598 the duke’s 
son Ch‘u-ying was sent on an expedition against them, and in 1608 a 
force was again sent to escort 500 renegade families. In 1609 the 
Chinese directed the Coreans to restore to the Manchus over 1,000 
vagrant Warkhas. In the year* 1627, when the Manchus made a grand 
attack upon Corea, the 200 remaining Warkha families all joined the 
Manchus. In the years 1635-6, 1500 more island families, with in- 
numerable furs, were added to the Manchu acquisitions ; and in the year 
1640 the Coreans were ordered to co-operate in recapturing certain 

8 The 44th aijd 46th years of the Ming Emperor Wan-lih are stated to be the- 
2nd and 4th years of the duke, i,e. the Manchu Emperor Tlen-ming, or T‘ai Tsu.. 

*The 1st Manchu year T‘ien-ts‘ung, and the 7th Chinese year T‘ien-k‘i, 
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deserters. The Khurkba tribe is described as living on the Kburkba 
River, wbicb flows from Ninguta to the Sungari. During tbe T^ang 
dynasty of Obina, Sansing (at tbe confluence) and tbe Kburkba riverine 
towns formed tbe dominions of tbe King of Pub-bai State, and at that 
time Huli-han was tbe usual Chinese way of pronouncing tbe word 
KJiiirkha, In 1611 tbe Mancbu duke sent Oitu with 2,000 men to subdue 
tbe Cbaktas, a sub-tribe of tbe Kburkbas, killing or taking prisoners tbe 
greater number. In consequence of this, a number of Kburkbas surren- 
dered in 1618, and another batch were captured in 1619.^ In 1648 
an expedition was sent to tbe Amour, and a final haul of Kburkbas, 
together with great booty in furs, was made. Tbe Mancbus seem 
to have done their best to conciliate and amalgamate tbe Kburkbas ; 
and, as mention is made of giving away mang-io^ao and other 
court clothes, it is evident that even at this period Chinese habits 
must have affected tbe Mancbu social system. Tbe Wocbi tribe is 
described as' occupying tbe wooded bills east of tbe Kburkbas. In 1610, 
a number of them were taken prisoners by a Mancbu infantry expedition, 
and later on those of tbe Yalan and Swifdn Rivers (near Yladivostock) 
were captured to tbe number of 10,000. In 1611 tbe remaining Wocbi 
of tbe Muren River (tributary of tbe Usuri) were subdued. In 1616 tbe 
dog- driving Tunguses of the Koro River, and other Amour tribes were 
subdued ; and in 1617, those occupying tbe modern Russian Province 
of Primorsk. In 1625 tbe Kwarcb‘a of tbe Songari were annexed; and 
thus was completed tbe subjugation of tbe further tribes that is those 
beyond Kirin,® tbe capital of tbe Ula tribe. Tbe dog-sledge tribe 
were called H^cb6, and tbe reindeer-sledge tribes tbe Kilor and 
tbe Eiyakba. The island of Sagbalien or Kbuye is stated to have 
been occupied by tbe two last, and also by tbe Oroucbon ; but 
none of these sledging tribes were ever included in tbe Mancbu 
organization. Some accounts make tbe Noro, Norei, and Kbaskba 
tribes as one and tbe same. Tbe Usuri tribes were known as the 

® Tbe 46tb year of Wan-lib, 4tb year of T‘ien-ming. See previous note. In 
both oases tbe “ third ” year of T‘ien-ming is correct. 

® Kirin is mentioned as early as tbe year AS). 661 as being a department 
carved out of tbe former Sbinra Kingdom. Tbe characters then used signified 
“ fowl wood ” and not, as now, unicorn. 
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Shurun, and tLose of the River Niman, in Primorsk, as the Kyar* 
kara ; hut both were offshoots of the Wochi. In 1635-6, expeditions 
wei‘e sent across the Amour to subdue the Solons, who were valued for 
their horse-archery : a number were taken captive, but were subse^ 
^uently released, in order to defend the remaining tribes against the 
Khorch^in Mongols. All the former Tartar subjects of the Kitan and 
Kin dynasties were now amalgamated with the Manchus, but it was not 
until the year 1671 that the Merguens were enrolled under 40 chiefs. 
(tsoliug) under the name of New Manchus.’* In 1689 the Khorch^ia 
Mongols were made to surrender a number of Sibe, Kwarch‘a, and 
Dahours, and these were enrolled in the Tsitsihar and PetUnd Banners, 
under the command of the assistant general at Hurunpir.^ Up to the 
recent war with Yakoob Beg of Kashgar there were 97 tsolings' com- 
mands at Ki in addition to the Manchus, Mongols, and naturalized 
Chinese “ Manchus.” These 97 regiments were all ** hunters” or tasheng 
puAoh as distinguished from the Mongol ** nomads’* or yumu^ and were 
made up of the Solons, Sib^, Uaours, Oronchon and Kwarch‘a, annexed 
as above described after the Manchus were firmly seated on the Chinese 
throne. But the “hunters” east of Ninguta have never been enrolled : 
they are governed by the fu tut'ung at Sansing,® subject to the tdang^ 
Mun or Supreme Tartar-general at Kirin. Under the supreme Tartar- 
general at Saghalien Ula have also been classed some Kalmucks (Oelots) , 
and Bargu Mongols who, strictly speaking, are “ nomads,” and not 
“ hunters.” 

The principle on which preparations were made for the conquest 
of China was that, first those speaking the same language and having 
the same customs must be welded into one; then, those having simi- 
lar customs bnt not speaking the same tongue. Thus, one Mongol waa 
considered worth 10 Coreans, one Manchu worth 10 Mongols. And as 
the Manchu script was at this period insisted upon, to the exclusion of 
Chinese and Mongol, it is evident that either the Niich^ns or Kitans, or 
both, must have used it, the Manchus pure being a petty tribe only. 


^Huranpir. was the “ Upper Capital ” of the Kitans. The/u tutung there is 
under the supreme command of the Tsiang-hiun at Saghalien Ula. 

®Sansing was the ancient territory of the Sush^n, afterward called Nitoh^n. 
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The Manchus of Moukden and Hmgking are the “Old Manchus.“‘ 
The Sib^a of Kirin, the Kwarch^as ofPetun^, and the Khurkhas of (near) 
Yladivostock have been from time to time enrolled on a military basis 
under the general name of “ Kirin Soldiery,” or “ New Manchus.” The 
Baours, Oronchon, and Solon of the Amour are classed together as 
Solons.” After the conq[uest of China, the supreme Tartar-generaPs 
governments at Moukden (1662), Ninguta (1662, transferred to Kirin 
1671), and Saghalien IJla (1688) were established under the name of, 
the Tang San Sheng or “ three Eastern governments,” the last named 
being added in view of Russian® encroachments. In 1758 the Moukdea 
general had 19,276 men under him, three assistant-generals, four city 
Shou-weiy and two outpost Shou-wei, The Kirin general had 14,392, 
with five assistant-generals, one liieli-ling^ and two tsoling. The Sagha- 
lien Ula general had 8,557, with three assistant-generals, one tsiing^kwaiit 
and one. city shou-wei. In 1842 there were only 35,400 soldiers of all 
sorts in the Three Grovernments, and they have never been taken on. 
distant expeditions. 

The so-called “ cities ’’ of these parts are mere stockades, the. 
interior of which is occupied by troops and exiles alone, the other popula- 
tion living in villages outside. Grain and cloth are or were the usual 
currency, and the habits are or were very simple. The Solons are very 
expert hunters and trackers, and speak a dialect savouring of Mongol 
mixed with Chinese ; hence they are not considered true Manchus, but 
descendants of the Kitans. One account says that the Wochi are the 
same as the Uki Tatsz or Uchi Tartars, and included the Kharkhas, 
Hehkin and Fiyakhas, being identical with the Yup’i Tatsz or “Eish-skin 
Tartars.” Every year they used to come on chahha boats (? rafts) to 
Ninguta with fur tribute, the Hehkin sables being the best. Neither 
the Fiyakhas nor the Hehkin shave the head, but wear a chignon and 
ear-rings, both sexes wearing fish-skin coats, (which are soft and take 
dyes), instead of trousers : the rich roof their houses with eagle- 
feathers. The Khurkhas are more like the Manchus in their attire ; 
and, like the other two, are very brave, simple, and trustworthy, 
living without chiefs or government, . A number of them were quartered 


9 The Eussians are here called Loch* a ® If)]] , and Lo-ch* ^ ® . 
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in Peking under the name of Icli^e Manchu, or Manchus.’’ 

Thirty miles west of Kinguta, in the Shaling Hills, are the remains of 
the old Hhch^n “ upper capital, One mile east of the ruins is the 
village of G-hioro, the cradle of the race which now rules China. There 
is or was a city of gi^eat historical interest called Hwang-lung Fu or 
Yellon Dragon ” city, 700 li west of Hinguta. The climate in this Nin- 
guta region is very severe : in winter the soil cracks into chasms, and in 
summer is one sheet of mud ; but Chinese immigration has lately altered 
both the climate and the face of the country. There is some natural 
phenomenon there called ha t^ang, which seems to mean “ geysers,” 
Two days’ journey on this side of Ninguta there is a sort of subterranean 
system of grottoes extending 100 miles, and styled the shik-t^ou tien- 
tsz, TJclii or Wochi appears to mean old forest,” as two immense 
pine forests in that region are known as the greater and lesser uchi. 
Ship-building goes on at Kirin, which is still known by its ancient 
name of Via, 

To sum up : the four Hurun and three Tung-hai tribes have now 
been completely assimilated with the Manchus. Those tribes not 
considerable enough to have a tsoling of their own were grouped together 
under the “name of Ich^e or *‘new” Manchus ; but after 1643 they 
ceased to have this privilege ; and hence the Sibe, Kwareh'a, Bargu, 
Solon, and Daoiirs of the Amour have special tsolmgs under the General 
of Kirin and Saghaiien Ula, and are not called “Manchus,” but grouped 
together as “ Solon.” The dog-sledging, Heche or Fish-skin Tribe, 
are under a limig^cliang or village-headman, and bring annual sable 
tribute to Ninguta. The horse-sledging and dear-sledging Oronohons 
are loosely ranged under tsoUngs^ with the exception of the two 
most distant tribes, — the Kilors and the Fiyakba, near Khuye or 
Saghaiien. They bring their tribute every summer to a place called 
P^uru Eiver, 1,000 miles from Ninguta, whence an officer is sent to 
receive it. These last named Oronchon tribes are not even on the 
footing of the Solons, but are assimilated to the tufan or “friendly 
barbarians ” of south China ; and when they come to Peking or Moukden 


loSansing, the “Five State City,” or “Three Name” City, was also once 
called Irangkhara ; and the Ntich^na seem to have left this and advanced south. 
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are honorably entertained. The General at Kirin is authorised to buy 
common women for them and to give them in marriage to them as 
imperial princesses ” so as to soften their manners. The Horse 
Oronchuns build tents like Mongols, but they have no flocks, and are 
purely a hunting tribe.^^ The city of Yeh^ is 490 li N. W. of Kirin. 
The city of Hata or Khata is 530 li S. W. of Kirin near K*ai-yuan city : 
it used to be the seat of a heile, or “ duke.’' 


Proper Kames in Chinese Characters. 


1 Aisin ghioro Sr ^ ® 

2 Amour Ji: or K II or 
B Bargu B M 

4 Chakka ^ ^ 

5 Chakta 

6 Ch'angpeh © 

7 Chech^^n ^ E 

8 Chusheri ^ ^ 

9 Gh‘u-ying ^ 

10 Daour, Dahur M or M or ^ 

11 Fiyaka ^ H or 

12 Hata BS 
18 Hat^ang 

14 H^ch5 m ^ 

15 Hehkin ^ Jr 

16 Hefcuala # @ S 

17 Hingking M ^ 

18 Hun iS 

19 Hurunpir or ® S IK 

20 Ich‘^ Manchu 

21 Irangkhara -K *f ] 

22 Kaha S ^ 

28 K‘ai-yuan 19 ® 


24 Khorch'in # ® or % 

25 Khuifa ® 

26 Khurkha SP ® or ® Vf or 

27 Khuye flp S 

28 Kien-chow ® 9'}) ^ ^ 

29 Kilor ^ mm 

80 Kirin ^ or # 

31 Kitan % fr 

32 Kwarch^a # % ^ 

83 Kyarkara ^ ^ 

84 Merguen S M f ^ 

85 Moukden or Shengking ^ ill or 

m 

86 Muren # # 

37 Nikanwailan /E ^ M 

88 Niman It ^ 

89 Ninguta ^ "S* ^ 

40 Noro m M or 't 

41 Niichen ^ ; or ^ (golden) 

42 Nun kiang (see Amour) 

43 Nuyin ^ 

44 Oelot 


The Amour is called the Nun Kiang or “BoftBiver” after receiving th& 
Sungari, Khurkha, etc. It is necessary to warn students that the Yalu Kiang of 
Corea is either erroneously supposed to join the Amour or is confused in name 
with another. 
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45 Oitu ® ^ # 

46 Omokhwei W W) % 

47 Orkhun 

48 Oronclion ^ 

49 Ofcori M. 

^.0 Petun^ & or ^ 

51 Pucbanfc^ai ^ S 

52 Puh-hai ^ M 

53 P^uru ^ m 

54 Saglialien ® 2 $ 

.55 Sansing H M or 31 ® ^ 

56 SliaHng m 

57 Sbib-t^ou tien-tsz ^ SS ^ 

58 Sburun 7 ft fw 
.59 Sib5 ^ 

60 Solon ^ 

”61 Suh-sb5n W 
^62 Suksugu 


63 Sungari ?£ lower down called 

% 

64 SwiJ'5n # 

65 Ta-sb^ng pu-Ioh ^ 

66 T‘icb-ling M ^ 

67 Tsifcsibar # S ^ 

68 Tungbai ^ {$ 

69 Tungo W 

70 Ula M S 

71 Usnri MMM 

72 yiadivostock ^ # (Eiver near) 

73 Wanyen ^ M 

74 Warkba ^ M 

75 Wocbi ^ or E or 5i « or W 

76 Yalan m M 

77 Yalu H 

78 Yeb^ M # 

79 Yumu M K 



THE MANCHU EELATIONS WITH COEEA. 


By Edward Harper Parker. 


[Bead December 16th, 1886.] 

Chosen, or Corea, was the ** Ultramarine^ Ts‘ing Chou” of the Yii 
Kung,^ which the Emperor Shun had separated from it as Ying^ Ghou^ 
and which the Chou dynasty conferred upon Ki-tsz.^ It was at fii’st 
part of China, 

When the Coreans sent 20,000 men to assist the Mings against the 
Manchus in A.D. 1619, the Corean General Kiang Hong- lib,® after his 
defeat, surrendered to the Manchus with his 5,000 surviving men. The 
Manchu chieftain sent the following commands to Li Hwei, King® of 
Corea : “ The Mings sent troops to rescue you from the Japanese, and 

“ therefore I do not feel aggrieved at your ‘aiding the Mings against me. 
I return you the prisoners. King, beware ! ” The King, however, 
remained steadfast to the Mings, but in 1627,’ the Manchus availed 
themselves of the services of some Corean traitors to march into the 
country. This was during the reign of Li Ts‘ung, 18th King.® The 
Manchus crossed the Yalu on the ice, ravaged the country, and marched 
across the next large river up to An Chou, — the same® as the An-shih 
captured by the T‘ang Emperor a thousand years earlier; captured 
P*ing-yang, and, crossing the Ta-t*ung Biver, took Hwang Chou.^® The 
Coreans called upon the Chinese for assistance, but the Manchu 

16th King ; the ^ 

8^ 1623-1649. This is, however, called the 3rd year of his reign. 

f}\ or ^ ^ 
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Emperor guarded the frontier in person against the attack of the Chinese 
General Yilan Ch‘ung-hwan,^^ whilst the rest of his army marched upon 
St)ul. The Corean King and his family fled to the island of Kang-hwa,^^ 
near Chemulpo. As the Manchus had no boats, and could not get at 
the King, the Coreans were able to conclude a Treaty with them,^® 
providing for trade and a subsidy. The King of Corea still refused to 
assist the Manchus against his “ father ” the Emperor of China, even 
when Shang K'o-hi^^ and Keng Chung- ming deserted with 20,000 men, 
and came from Chefoo by boat over to the Manchus. Another grievance 
was that the Coreans would not give up a number of Warkhas,^^ a tribe 
stated to be pure Manchus,^® “and not like the [Kitan] Ulas or the 
Mongols.” Hitherto in the treaty relations both sides had said “Your 
noble country,” “ our mean country,” in correspondence. The footing 
had been that of elder and younger brother, and the tribute annually 
paid by Corea had been called “ a subsidy.” The rulers on either side 
styled themselves “the unworthy^® one ” ; and, in short, the reciprocal 
relations were those of equaP® states whose frontiers were conterminous. 
Now, however, the Manchus had captured from the Ch'agan Mongol 
Khan Eindan^o the Imperial Seal which the Mongols had carried off 
with them when overturned by the Mings. In 1638, therefore, the 
style of “ Ta Ts‘ing,” or the “ Great-Clear ” dynasty was assumed, and 
war was formally declared against Corea ; and the Mongols, who had 
now submitted to the Manchus, were ordered to cooperate. One 
hundred thousand men crossed into Corea altogether, and a flying column 
made straight for Soul, which was occupied after short resistance. The 
King again escaped to Kang-hwa. The 800 Warkha families who had 
been received into Coi’ca gave themselves up, and the rescuing Corean 
armies from the south were both defeated. The King begged for peace 
in person, and accepted the position of vassal meanwhile the Manchus 

^ 

Mayers’ Manual, Nos. 589, 264: Conquerors of Canton 

and Foochow. 

“i.e. 

0 5i H All these precedents should he considered in connection with the 
Burmah question. 
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rolled small boats on wheels to the coast, sank the Corean fleet with 
cannon which they had brought overland, and captured Kang-hwa with 
all its royal inmates. The Manchus insisted on the surrender of Kiang 
Hung-w^n, and others of the “ war party,’^ but in no way maltreated 
their captives. They ordered the Corean King to give up his insignia of 
office from the Mings, and re-instated him on the same footing, stipulat- 
ing that he should build no more fortresses without permission, and 
receive no more fugitives. Two of his sons were given as hostages. 
The Manchu Emperor made the King come to the Imperial Yellow Tent 
outside the city and apply publicly for pardon on his knees, together 
with his sons and his chief statesmen. He then restored the royal 
prisoners and withdi^ew his army, the royal family escorting them for 
three miles. He also waived two years’ tribute. In gratitude for this 
handsome treatment the Coreans set up a stone tablet of thanks at the 
‘‘ Three Field Ford ” on the east bank of the Biver Han,^® In 1638 the 
Coreans were made to cooperate by sea in reducing certain rebellious 
Khurkha fugitives to submission, and in 1641 to bring grain by sea to 
supply the Manchus in their attack upon China. After his conquests 
over China in 1642, however, the Manchu paid the Corean King the 
compliment of asking his advice. Notwithstanding this, certain high 
•Corean statesman were detected coquetting with China, and were 
punished. On the accession of the Manchu Emperor Shun-chih in 
1648, the annual tribute was reduced, and in the first official year of 
Shun-chih’s reign, 1644, the hostages were returned to Corea. Since 
then the annual tribute has been from time to time reduced, so that it 
is now only one-tenth of what by Treaty was first ordained. 

In the year 1638 the Japanese ‘‘island-chief”^ sent demands for 
tribute, but, fearing the new Manchu power, did not persist in his 
demands. Since then, Corea has “made no history.” 

This generous treatment contrasts well with the dastardly 
behaviour of Charles V., when the Netherlands Estates were made to grovel before 
him about half a century earlier. 

^ seems intended for Hiyoshi or Hideyoshi, who was already dead. 



CONNECTION OF JAPANESE WITH THE ADJACENT 
CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES. 


By J. Edeins, D.D., Peking, 


[Read December Idth, 1886*] 


Some Japanese Wobds with “ M ” Final oe Initial. 

In amai, sweet, we find a coincidence with the Mongol amPai, 
sweet. But am is mouth in Mongol. 

The Japanese ame, heaven, may be compared with the Manchu 
ahJcUf heaven. This helps us to regard the Manchu ha as suffix and the 
root becomes monosyllabic. But ame also means rain, and midm is 
water. In Manchu mu¥e is water. Probably he is suffix here. If so, 
the Japanese and Manchu words for water may be identified. It would 
be a curious result if aine^ heaven, should originate in a word meaning 
water. 

Amariy many. In Chinese we have man, wide- spreading, over- 
flow, swelling up and overflowing. We have also man, 10,000, and 
5 pS man, full. We have further in Japanese amata, much, amari, very, 
more. In Chinese there is ^ mi, very, great, widely extended, and 
^ universal. In Korean, man is many. 

It is not unlikely therefore that the initial a in ame and aman is 
an addition to the root. 

Damaru, to be silent, and damasu, to cheat, are perhaps the same 
as the Chinese king, to cheat, and lung, deaf. We may expect to find 
d in Japanese corresponding to t in Chinese, as we find m final corre- 
sponding to the Chinese ng in samushi, cool, Chinese Hang, Domoru, 
stammer, is closely allied to damaru* 
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DomOy the plural affix, as in onnadoviOy the women, in the Chinese 

M corresponds to ng. So in the conditional suffix domo in miredomoy 
miyedzUy grant that he looked, still he saw not. The Chinese is fang^ 
(rising tone X ®), if. But this is again the same as ^ shangy to give, 
(honorific). Hence domo is originally to give. We have it in tamaUy 
to give to inferiors. 

Ftmu, tread upon, to walk, I suppose to he to some extent the 
equivalent of the Chinese liioigy walk, tiE cJiengy go on an expedition, 
the labial initial being a very old form, indicating an old root ham from 
which the Chinese words have been derived by change of first letter. 
We have in Chinese ^ p'angy walk quickly, representing the old 
root from which hing may have been formed. Also M p^engy is to 
walk. 

GamasJiiy a suffix meaning likeness. The Chinese is W- hingy 
“ form,” the Ji being derived from g. Hama, beach, same as the Chinese 
^ p^ang, side. Rama-guriy clam, is just the Chinese ^ pangy mussel, or 
clam, followed by hopy with the same meaning. The clam is so called 
because of its hard shell, just as in Chinese yingy a bottle or jar, is so 
named from its resemblance to a hard shell. The essential idea is in 
hardness, which we find in pingy ice. 

HamarUy to be immersed in, is the lexicological equivalent of the 
Chinese S taniy addicted to wine, vfc dam, sink, immerse. In etymology 
if we trace the Chinese root dam to an older ham, as we seem authorised 
to do, we arrive at a common root with the Japanese term. Compare 
ham, overwhelm, inundate. 

HamerUy to fit in any place, corresponds to some extent to the Chinese 
A to place, but better to Si siang, to insert, veneer. The primseval root 
in Chinese would be ham, but h changed to t and s and final m to ng. 
If this account of the origin of siang be correct, we may also refer 
damasiiy to cheat, to liameru, to cheat, as its source. Here h stands for 
initial h. The law by which in Chinese labial initials change to tooth 
and guttural initials may also be found to prevail in Japan. 

JRimerUy to hide. In Chinese we have .# piyig, (lower even tone 
T¥-), screen, to screen; also ^ fengy to seal, cover up with earth, wax 
or paper, close up. 

Hime, princess, is an interesting word because in the W Tsin history 
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the pronunciation is given for about the year A.D. 265. It is there 
called Pm^, the Chinese sound being beyond dispute. From this it 
follows that the Japanese pronunciation was Fime in the third century. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the pronunciation fu still existing in 
many words, which shews that the change from to h is comparatively 
modern and not yet complete. Hence we are warranted in regarding 
all Japanese words beginning with li as having in the third century 
begun with 

The flower Folygala japoinca is called Hime kagiy the princess* 
skin. The skin of a princess is probably considered whiter than that of 
ordinary women. The word hagi is the Chinese from an old hdk^ 

The old final is proved to have been h in the following manner. The 
character % pH is phonetic in ^ pei^ pi, coverlid, to cover, extend over. 
But to cover over is also W. fu or poh, a word which has h final in all 
the tonic dictionaries. Hence we conclude that K was hah. Other 
proofs of a similar kind might be given. Hoha, outside, is the Chinese 
# piaii, outside, which can be shewn to have had anciently a final h, in 
, the same manner. 

Homeru, liomeld, to praise, corresponds to the Chinese ^ fong, to 
praise, to flatter, and ® cHieng, to praise. The first of these feng is 
properly holding up the two hands respectfully. The root idea is to 
bring close together p^eng or hoin. The identification must here be held 
doubtful. In regard to M cHieng^ to praise, to weigh, to put forward an 
excuse, the resemblance is too doubtful to be relied upon, but I allow 
them to remain in the meantime. 

Ima, now. The Mongol for now is mxinu, in colloquial mono. 

Imada and mada, still, yet. The vowel I is not part of the root. 
Machi is to wait. Made is until, to. Madzu, still, first. MaU, wait. 
Mata, again, moreover. In Mongol we have hasa, also, and. The 
connection seems to be with this Mongol word. 

ImasJilmeru, to blame, agrees in sense with isame* Of these two 
words isame is much the more comprehensible, and the root looks almost 
as if it had become inverted by caprice in imasliimeru. We have in " 
Chinese sung, to blame, clieng, to remonstrate with ; and in Japanese 
we find semegu, to dispute, quarrel, having an apparent kinship with 
seme, torture. In Chinese ^ ch‘eng is to blame, wrangle. All these 
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words seem to form one root, the Chinese examples having ng for ?n, as 
is to be expected. But there are few precedents for the inversions of 
roots, and I reject it while throwing out the suggestion. 

IgamerUf crooked, same as inagariL Here is a case suggestive of 
inversion of the root as hinted at in the explanation of imasliimeru as a 
derivative by inversion from (same. The corresponding root in Chinese 
is ^ kong for ko^ig, a bow, '7^ Idang a river, called so from its windings. 
Norn is a bow in Mongol. Kom. 'pai hpal is ‘ crooked arm ' in Corean, 

Madara, spotted, is in Chinese ffli spotted, pock-marked. 

Magaxiy imitate. One of the Chinese words for imitation is pap. 
Two p’s do not like to remain together and hence the final p was changed 
to k in Fuchow and to t in Amoy. We have also miau^ to imitate by 
drawing a copy on thin paper placed over the original. Now the final 

is in Chinese the sign of a lost k. The root then is mak. 

MadoUi to go astray. Chinese aS mij delude, be deluded, Probably 
from ma^ hemp, the symbol of confusion from the disorder of the fibres 
defying all arrangement. Mayou, to be confused, shews that y stands for 
d. Mulareni is another form. 

Makasenf, entrust to another. This is the Chinese ^ fit, entrust to. 
This was anciently po/c. Chinese roots beginning with m are not very 
numerous. In Japanese they are abundant. Hence the equivalents of 
Japanese roots will in Chinese often commence with p or/, 

Makeru, to be defeated. Chin. % hu, hok. 

MaJatj roll up. Chin, tipo/i;, a roll of paper. 

Majikai, near. Chin. Tp fit for hok, near to. The final k in as a 
phonetic is obtained from dictionaries. See under this word in my 
Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. The it is lost from 
the root in this Japanese word. 

Majiri, mixed. Chin. M- mixed. Lost in Japanese word. 

Megent, to break. Chin. ® Zt'o, old Chinese, pak to break, be broken. 

Modasit, to be silent Chin. 'S xnit, quiet. 

Mokerit, to prepare. Chin. ^ pei, halt, prepare. 

Moqa, would that. Chin. G pa, pak, would that. 

^In Chinese the fact that au and tan represent a lost k rests on the principle 
that k and a are both guttural letters. Bo also a final i or. ei indicates a lost' final 
p or t, because these vowels belong to the front part of the mouth. 
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Fumi, a letter. This word, rendered ^ by the Japanese, is really 
the Chinese ^ f^ng^ a sealed document. We have in Manchu fewhi^ 
address of a letter ; femjpi-lembij to address a letter ; fenipile houmhif 
cause a letter to be addressed. 

Hone^ labour. The Corean is aspirated, and beside it in the 
dictionary is aspirated for breast, Jap. mime. The reason why 
wi is not found as final of the root in Japanese, but has been replaced by 
n is to be found in an unwillingness to have m occurring twice in one 
root. Yet it must be admitted that through the great fondness of the 
Japanese for the letter m this repetition is often found, as in mamoriy in 
Chinese IS imUy fo» 

Makuy tent. Mongol, maihan," Chinese ^ mii>, in old Chinese 77ioJc, 

Maga, misfortune. Corean, mako, bad, badly, recklessly. Mongol 
mago, colloquial, mo, bad. Jap. metta, recklessly. Perhaps g is lost here. 

Mama, manner. In Corean mai. In Chinese mait. Old Chinese 
mok ^ mu, old Chin, mok, model, manner. Mongol met^u manner. This 
is perhaps from megetu. 

Marui round. Mong. mochogor, round. 

Meshi, boiled rice. Mong. bada, rice or other food. Chin, ^fan» 
Old Chin, ban, rice or other food. 

Mi, body. Mong. beye. Jap. mi, I. Mongol hi, I. 

Michiru, fillup. Chin. mi, to fill up, to complete. 

Mukaslii, in old times, old. Cor. miik, old. Chin, S mai, old. If 
we adopt the principle that labial initials change to tooth letters and 
gutturals, this root becomes akin to ^ lau, ^ kieu, gok ^ hu, kok, 

Maye, before. Cor. Men tiye, Mong. umuji or eimin. This seems 
to be the Chin. W mie7i, face, before. Compare Jap. omote, face, front. 
Hence wo may expect that there are some words in Japanese where t 
appears for final n. 

Mat, in Corean is ‘ end ’ as in Chinese ^ mat. In Japanese this is 
hateru,J,o end, hate, end. We have also in Chinese H ba, hat, to end. 

A root like this is of course a verb of cutting effected by the arm with 
some implement. ^ But appearances are in favour of a single origin 
of this root before the separation of the Chinese from the Corean and 
Japanese languages. It might be said that mat in Corean is the trans- 
cribed Chinese word but the Corean scholar prefers to identify it 
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with ^ which is found in the dictionary of the missionaries, and with 
reason, for if it were Chinese it would necessarily he mat in the Corean 
transcription, which accordingly we find in the dictionary with 

U^na, horse. Mong. morin. Cor. mar, Chinese ma. While the 
word for horse is the same in all these languages and in Manchu [morin) 
there is a different word for saddle in each. Jap. hura, Mongol emegel, 
Mm,enggeimi, Coy, Jdhn a, Chinese The Manchu word is probably 
the Mongol transposed. The Corean Ml means also burden, and the 
Japanese kiira probably is derived also from burden bearing. The 
Chinese an means that on which things are placed. The Corean is 
distinctly more connected with the Japanese than the Chinese, and this 
fact points to an ancient connection in the customs of common life 
between Japan and Corea. It may perhaps be assumed also that the 
horse is more ancient in Japan than the practice of using saddles for 
carrying loads. This practice would seem to be among the different 
races long posterior to the possession of the animal. 

Rules foe Compaeing Japanese Roots with those of China, 

COEEA AND TaETAEY. 

The following rules may be found serviceable in comparing Japanese 
with Chinese and Tartar words, 

1. The letter m as final in a root in Japanese is in Chinese m or ng. 
In Mongol and Manchu it is m and less frequently ng. In Corean m 
occurs occasionally for the Chinese oig, 

2. The initial m in Japanese roots is usually in Chinese 9?2, jp, or/. 
The old initial of primitive roots has maintained its position much 
better in Japanese than in Chinese. 

3. There are traces in Chinese of an extensive change of lip letters 
into tooth and guttural letters in the initials of roots. Many roots are 
found in Chinese with a lip initial and at the same time a tooth or 
guttural initial, or there may be all three existing contemporaneously as in 
feng, Icung^ cheng^ which all mean bring the hands together in presenting, 
in greeting or in receiving. The work of comparison of roots is then 
not complete if we only compare labial with labial and guttural with 
guttural. 

4. The Japanese initial h is always labial. 
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Observations. 

While in grammatical development the affinity of Japanese with 
Corean, Mancha and Mongol is undoubted, the comparison of roots with 
those of the Chinese language proves affinity also, and this genetic 
connection is additional to ancient historical borrowing which would 
tahe place through Corea from the 11th century before Christ down to 
modern times. 

In the case of fumij a letter, this instance of borrowing would be 
previous to the time when the Chinese verb W feng had changed m to 
ng. This change would occur later in outlying dialects like that 
spoken in Corea than in the parts of the country where the rhymes of 
the Book of Odes have preserved to us the sounds of the Chow dynasty 
B. C. 1120 to B. C. 600. In Corea we find words such as ® clmng, to 
plant, in the form shim-eu-ta. City wall ^ cJieng or ® tsiang in tarn, 
Hiungt savage, is hem, Hiungj bear, is hovi, and in Japanese huma, 
Hiang ^ fragrant, is horn. 

We may then conclude that in the part of China bordering on 
Corea the change from m to ng was later than Honan and Shensi which 
judging from the rhymes of old poetry and from the Sanscrit trans- 
criptions, which began A. D. 65, had become accustomed to ng for m at 
least by the Han dynasty. The Japanese then might borrow fmii for a 
sealed document as late as the Han dynasty if not earlier. 

The existence of final t in Native Corean words shews that the 
substitution of r for t final in Chinese words taken over into Corean was 
a Chinese peculiarity at the time of the transcription. Thus # muty 
thing, was called mur by the Chinese, and the Coreans then transcribed 
it with their letter I, If it had been called niut by the Chinese the 
Coreans would have made it mut also, their syllabary not being deficient 
in that respect. 
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ON MAEITIME BNTEEPEISE IN JAPAN. 


By H. a. 0. Bonak. 


[JRead F elmary 9t1i^ 1887,] 

Notwithstanding the number of societies which have been formed 
of late years in Japan for the purpose of investigating the past history 
of this interesting country, the story of the mercantile marine remains 
still unwritten. Sometime during the year 1882 or the end of the year 
1881, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce addressed to the local 
Governments of all cities and j)i*efectures throughout the empire a 
notification announcing that it had been officially decided to investigate 
the condition of shipping affairs in Japan since ancient times, and to 
this end the local authorities were to address enquiries to the priests in 
charge of temples and shrines, to families of long pedigree, to persons 
who served as sailors in merchantmen or vessels of war under the feudal 
system, and finally to whatever source might suggest itself as likely to 
furnish information. Copies of all documents bearing upon the subject 
were to he forwarded to the Department in Tokyo, the following being 
specially mentioned in a list accompanying this notification, viz : Plans 
of native and foreign ships and their appliances, of river boats, fishing 
boats, pleasure boats ; of ships used by the Shoguns or Nobles, and of 
those employed by pirates in former ages ; charts, books on ship-build- 
ing, laws and other documents relating to shipping, pictures of the 
scenes of sham fights at sea, etc., etc. 

What effect this notification has had it is hard to say ; but since the 
time of its issue no official report has, I believe, appeared on the subject 
of maritime enterprise in Japan in former times. In preparing this 
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paper I have had much difficulty in obtaining materials such as were 
specified by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Nothing 
appears to be known of the subject, and my researches convince me that 
there are but very few Japanese books containing any details respecting 
Japanese ships of the earlier times. A few histories confine themselves 
to the mention of warlike expeditions, or the building of some boats for 
extraordinary purposes. In some volumes I have found much that was 
interesting on the subject of maritime warfare, but only one collection 
of books — the WaJcan Senyoshiu (collection of ships used by the 
Japanese and Chinese) — gives anything like a history of the Japanese 
ship. I was fortunate enough very lately to obtain a copy of this collec- 
tion, compiled by one Kanazawa Kanemitsu, who lived about 150 years 
ago, and to these volumes I am indebted for the great part of the 
information which I have been able to collect 

The history of Japanese maritime enterprise may be said to 
comprise three periods, — that of its early development until it reached a 
floui’ishing condition, abruptly brought to a close by the strict edict of 
the Shogun lyemitsu in 1639; the period which elapses between that date 
and the Restoration in 1868 ; and thirdly, the development of the modern 
Japanese mercantile marine, beginning soon after the Restoration. Tho 
first period is historically the most interesting ; of the middle, hardly 
anything appears to be known ; and lastly, the present mercantile marine 
of Japan is of such recent growth that its history is easily investigated. 
Respecting the enterprise, both commercial and naval, of the early 
Japanese, I have collected the following details from the Wakan Benyo- 
shiu and other books. The origin of boats is spoken of in the volume of 
the “Divine Age,’’ in the Nihon Shoki (Japanese Records) as follows : 

Izanagi no mikoto and Izanami no mikoto became husband and 
wife. Among their progeny was Hiruko (the leach). The latter had 
reached the age of three but could not walk, so his parents put him into 
a boat called Ama no iioakusu June and left him to the mercy of the wind 
and tvaves. 

Others say that a boat called Tori no iwakusu fune was born, 
and that Hiruko was placed in it and oast adrift. 

The explanation of Ama no iivakitsu fune is given as follows : 

Ama meant heaven or something which existed naturally. Jica 
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(rock) meant liardness. Kusn (camphor tree wood) was the name of a 
wood which was only serviceable after seven years’ growth, and fune 
was anything whereby an otherwise impossible place could be crossed. 

Hiruko, although having attained the age of three, was fated never 
to be able to stand up, and therefore a boat came into existence into 
which he was put. The Wakan Senyoslim gives an illustration of this 
boat. 

It is further explained in the volume of the “Divine Age” how 
one Nigi Hayabi no mikoto gave to “ Takami musubi no mikoto ” ten 
kinds of treasures, and that the latter descended in the “ Ama no iwa 
fane ” and settled on the top of “ Ikaruga no mine ” in the province of 
Kawachi. A variety of boats are thus spoken of, each of which has a 
special legend more or less supported. Suffice it to say that all these 
boats were a kind of water-proof basket in which the occupant reached 
his destination by some wonderful means. 

Passing from the age of the gods to more historical times, we come 
to Jimmu Tenno, who is supposed to have existed about 660 B.C., and 
is related to have lived in the x^rovince of Hiuga at Takachiho. This 
province and the outlying districts comprised all the territory under his 
rule, but hearing that there were other countries to the east of him, he 
set out to conquer them. When he arrived at the port of Hayasu in 
Hiuga he was met by a fisherman. The Emperor asked him who he 
Was and the fisherman replied that he was called Utsuhiko, that having 
heard that the son of the gods was on his way to the coast, he had 
come to meet him. At Jimmu Tenno’s request the fisherman consented 
to pilot him across the waters. Jimmu Tenno, having built war vessels, 
set out from Miyazaki and reached a place called “ Ye no miya ” in Aki. 
From thence he went into Bizen, and during the space of three years 
busied himself building war vessels and preparing war materials. He 
then reached Naniwa (Osaka) and subdued the people inland. Finally 
he assumed the title of emperor and established his palace in Unebiyama, 
in Yamato. This is the account of the first war expedition by se,a 
recorded in Japanese annals. After Jimmu Tenno, the Emperor Sujin 
(Tenno), 81 B.C., is spoken of in Japanese histories as having issued a 
notification stating that as ships were indispensable and the people 
•living by the sea quite destitute of them, much inconvenience resulted, 
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and that ships should therefore be built. This date (81 B.C.) is>- 
generally agreed upon by Japanese authors as the date about which 
ships were first built in Japan. We next read of Jingu Kogo (in the 
year 200 A.D.) undertaking an expedition against Corea, She left the 
port of Wanitsu in Tsukushi (Chikuzen), and crossed over to Shiragi,. 
one of the provinces of Corea. The number of her ships is said to have 
been such that the sea was covered with them, and that the heavens- 
re-echoed with the sound of the drums ; the King of Corea, awed by this 
large force, speedily submitted, and without a blow being struck sworo' 
submission to Japan, and promised to send tribute every year in the 
shape of eighty ships filled with various treasures. The Empress 
Jingu’s expedition to Corea would therefore be the first expedition 
fi’om Japan to a foreign country. 

In the liokii Shiryaku (Summary of the History of Japan) it is- 
stated that in the year 274 A.D. the Emperor Ojin caused to be built a 
large ship in Idzu, 10 jo or 100 feet long, and which was called 
^‘Kareno ” (meaning ** swift ”). This boat is described as corresponding 
in size to the more modern ship which had 80 oars, and must therefore 
have been a ship of a very unusual size for those days. So much was 
this ship thought of that, so history says, when it became useless 
from age, it was broken up into firewood which served to evaporate a 
g^uantity of sea-water from which 500 bags of salt were obtained. This 
quantity of salt was distributed throughout the country in memory of 
this large ship. 

We next hear of 500 ships being built in Muko, the present Hyogo, 
which fleet when completed was accidentally destroyed by fire while in- 
the harbor. The king of Corea, hearing of this, is related to have 
sent over a number of ship carpenters -to assist in building new ships. 
Such are the fragments which I have been able to collect concerning the 
very early history of Japanese shipping. 

There are various accounts of other expeditions of the Japanese 
to foreign countries, but they do not mention what sort of vessels were- 
used in the earlier days and therefore do not throw any light on the- 
degree of development attained by the ancient Japanese. Mr. B. H. 
Chamberlain mentions in his introduction to a translation of the- 
Ed^ji in his paragraph on the manners and customs of the earljr 
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Japanese, that “ navigation seems to have been in a very elementary 
“ stage. Indeed the art of sailing was, as we know from the classical 
“literature of the country, but little practised in Japan even so late as- 
“the end of the ninth century of our era, and subsequent to the 
“general diJffasion of Chinese civilization, etc.” 

From what I have been able to gather on the subject, there seems 
little doubt but that until a far later period than the end of the ninth 
century rowing was all the Japanese knew about navigation ; hardly any 
mention is made of the sail in descriptions of early Japanese ships, 
whereas oars and rowers are spoken of in a detailed manner, whicb 
would tend to show that they laid hardly any stress on the use 
of the sail. 

The shape of a boat is said to be taken from a certain constellation- 
called Ten sen, “heavenly boat;” which constellation is represented 
thus : 



It seems just as likely, however, that the constellation was so 
called from its ship-like appearance. The word fune, commonly used 
for “ship,” is stated by some to be derived from fare, fiirii, to move 
about or roll (like a ship). The sound of the word is mentioned as 
being derived from a variety of characters 

The word “ No very clear explanation is given of this' 

familiar word affixed to the name of every ship in Japan. The term 
does not appear to have been used in connection with ships before the 
time of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who called two ships that he built the 
“ Nihon Maru ” and “Ataka Maru.” Since that time it appears that- 
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“the word was affixed to the name of every ship. It seems that 
formerly a house or family, or a clan, was called “ Maru,” and that 
the word was thus used to denote the house to which any ship 
belonged. It corresponded also to ya (meaning house ”), which is so 
commonly used to denote a trade or occupation. Thus a toi-ya, the 
modern agency,” was called Toi-maru, It ceased then to be 
employed to denoteahouse and remained only in connection with a ship. 

Another definition which appears very reasonable is that the word 
** maru,” like the same word used to denote the enclosure or an 
enclosure of a castle, came to be used from the round shape, or shape 
“ without corners,” of a boat. Various other definitions are given, 
but only one more deserves mention, and that is that “ maru ” referred 
to the “half moon” or “crescent” shape of a Japanese boat, — the 
moon itself being quite round according to their idea. The shape of a 
junk on the water is not very unlike that of a new moon. 

Water Deities and Superstitions. 

The second day of the 1st month was usually observed as the day 
of inauguration of any new ship, i.e. the first time she was made use of 
to carry passengers. This day was selected from all others as being a 
lucky day ; it was also the festival of the water-god or ship-god known 
by the name of funadama. This day is said to be celebrated now. 

Tlie/umdama is the spirit generally invoked by sailors at all times 
of danger and before leaving on a journey. The principal shrine of 
this deity is at Sumijmshi in Sesshiu, near Osaka. On the ships or boats 
themselves the water-spirit is invoked at the foot of the mast in the 
centre of the ship. The prayer addressed to him by the sailors freely 
kanslated would be somewhat as follows : “I make my humble prayer 
'“before the spirit ruling the tides and waves : I beseech the spirit 
“humbly to grant that I may be conducted over a smooth (mat-spread- 
“like) sea without calamity from the fierce wind and the sea, to the 
“ boundaries of the Empire of the descendant of the gods (the Emperor), 
“to all the capes and headlands of islands.” There are wonderful 
legends relating manifestations of the power of the water-god, and super- 
stitions which are still kept up ; but they are too lengthy to mention 
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Woods Used in Ship-Btjilding. 

Under this heading the Wakan Senyoshki says that the god Soza 
no no mikoto gave instruction that the woods to he used for ship- 
building floating treasures ” ships were then designated) should he&ugi 
(cedar) and kiisu (camphor), as these woods do not easily perish in water. 

The ship in which the Empress Jingu conducted her expedition 
against Corea is stated to have been made of kum (camphor tree wood), 
and there still exists in Nagato (Ohoshiu) a village called Funagi no 
mura (the village of the ship tree). The length of the timber (presum- 
ably tree) was over 10 (100 feet), and the circumference was as much 

as ten men, by stretching out arms, could encircle. 

The timber produced in the southern parts of Japan was considered 
more suitable for ship-building : — Higo, Hiuga and Kishiu were looked 
upon as the best ship-timber producing districts. 

Other timbers were also suitable for ship -building, but the woods- 
used for river and sea-boats were not the same. For fresh water use 
the jnaki (fir), kiisii (camphor tree), kaya (a species of fir), kusamaki (a 
species of fir), were preferred ; then followed hinoki (pine) and sugi 
(cedar). The goyo no matsu (five-spine fir) and matsuliada (red pine) 
were looked upon as inferior articles. For salt water, /msu, heyahi^ 
tafii (a tree resembling the camphor tree), toga (a kind of pine), sugi^ 
momi (a kind of cedar), etc., were the principal woods used. The 
kmamaki was found in the northern provinces and in the vicinity of 
Matsumae. 

A legend in the Nihon Id (Japan Eecords) relates that in the 26th 
year of the reign of the Emperor Suiko, (about 618) one called Fawabe 
no omi was sent by his imperial master into the province of Aki to 
build ships there. Kawabe went into the mountains to seek suitable 
timber, and discovered what appeared to him excellent material. He 
was about to cut the tree down when an old man of the neighbourhood 
warned him, saying that the tree which Kawabe was about to fell was 
the hekireki hokit or thunder tree,’’ and that therefore it ought not to 
be cut down. Kawabe replied that although this was the tree of the 
thunder-god, the Emperor’s order must be obeyed. He thereupon paid 
his devotions and had the tree pulled down by some men. Lightning 
and thunder immediately followed. Kawabe then drew his sword and 
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declared that he alone, and not the men who were innocently obeying his 
lorders, should receive any hui-t, and waited in prayer. Thunder and 
lightning followed each other in succession ten times, but Kawabe 
remained unhurt. The thunder-god, evidently awed, had changed 
himself into a small fish and remained suspended by a branch of the tree. 
Kawabe no omi took the fish and burnt it, and after so successfully 
overcoming the thunder-god built a large ship with the timber. 

There was in ancient times a popular belief that the wood of the 
scaffolds on which the heads of criminals were exposed, when used in 
ihe construction of a ship would avert evil. This absurd idea is not 
satisfactorily explained. 


Ship Oenaments. 

In the expeditions conducted by the old Emperors Keiko (to Kiu- 
shiu) and Chiuai Teniio, and the Empress Jingu, a saJcaJd-txee of sacri- 
fice was placed in the stern and bows of the boat. On these sacrificial 
trees there were hung three kinds of treasures, — a sword, a looking-glass 
and a jewel (magatama). 

In the times of Hideyoshi (about 1580) the boats used by officials 
were ornamented with spears, lances, bows and arrows, guns, umbrellas, 
and flags. Merchant ships simply used a flag on which appeared the 
name of the house which owned the boat, to which name the word 
maru was affixed. This was generally used on festive occasions. 

Both Chinese and Japanese used varnish for their boats. Wax- 
color (a light yellow), red and dark red were the colors mostly used, 
and various modes of varnishing — for purposes of ornamentation and 
preservation, to give speed to a vessel — were adopted by the Japanese 
of those days. 

The boats used by officials and high personages, called seJd-hiine 
or “barrier ships,” had on their bows a carved green sparrow — or a 
yellow dragon — or the figure-head represented a dragon’s or a heron’s 
head. On the hand-rail or sides of the ship there were generally carvings 
of monstrous peacocks, etc., all of which representations were supposed 
to awe the evil spirits of the waters. G-old, silver, copper and iron 
ornaments were also used, as well as curtains of silks and other valuable 
stuffs suspended round the boat. Over the prow of the boat there often 
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■hung a bell, Tvbicb tinkled as tbe ship moved. The sound of the drums 
.and the song of the boatmen as they plied their oars were all calculated 
to overawe the sea monsters. 

The funa-uta or boat songs, both in China and Japan, were sung 
-by the boatmen as they rowed in gozahune or other ship of some daimyd 
•or other high personage. The boatman who sang the first stanza of a 
•boat song was called the utadashi or (song intoner), and the chorus taken 
up by the crew after him was the utagimi or chorus. 


Of the Yarious Kinds of Boats and Ships. 

A number of Japanese boats are spoken of in the Wakan Senyosliiii, 
-each having a history of its own, as having been made use of by some 
deity or emperor, or having been used for some particular service, and 
thus given rise to special kinds of boats which survived. I have found 
it diflScnlt to ascribe to any particular period a particular kind of boat. 
One thing seems certain, however, and that is that up to about the 9th 
century long rowing boats or roughly carved canoes were all that the 
•Japanese could boast of in the way of navigation. It may be of 
interest to know that an old canoe, belonging to a very remote period, 
was some years ago dug out in the vicinity of Osaka and is now 
exhibited in the permanent exhibition of that city. The description of 
this boat throws no particular light on the period when such boats were 
made use of. It is (translated) as follows : “ This boat was dug out 
“ this year (1878) while the bed of the Itachigawa, near the village of 
‘‘Namba, in the vicinity of Osaka, was being cut out from a piece of 
ground belonging to Sakurai Tokubei. Its shape is that of a large 
hollowed trunk of a tree, and is most likely the iitsuho of ancient times. 
“It is said that in Japan ships were first built in the time of the 
■“ Emperor Sujin, but as it is not known what tbe shape of boats in those 
“ days was, it is difficult to ascribe this boat to any particular period; 
■“ at any rate it is believed to be a boat of more than a thousand years 
“ ago. According to -certain authorities, the timber of this boat is of the 
“kind called hxitva (mulberry tree), but carpenters believe it to be a 
•“ kind of hxisiL (camphor tree). 

“ 11th year of Meiji (1878).” 
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The length of this boat, or rather of the remains, is 87 feet 6 inches, 
and the width in the widest part 4 feet 8 inches. This seems to sum 
up the whole history of very ancient maritime enterprise. 

The Wuhan Senyoshiu treats principally of ships since the 18tb 
century. Of sea- going boats there are mentioned about twenty -five 
different kinds. Drawings of most of these are attached. Many differ 
but very slightly in build, and some are different only in name. Of 
river boats 46 kinds are mentioned, and of boats for fishing and hunting 
purposes about 21. Of the two latter classes I do not propose to say 
anything. Sea-going boats, to all intents and purposes, may bo 
subdivided into ships or boats used by officials or for carrying on naval 
warfare, and trading ships. These latter were on any emergency made 
use of as war ships, and were mostly built so as to serve that purpose 
also. 

First as to the ships used by Emperors : They were called mi 
fune M,) ov 0 mi fane The boats used by Jaige (Court 

nobles) were called suzu fune (# W), from the bell used to indicate the 
direction to be steered, so as to obviate shouting. 

The Daimyo’s boats were styled o. meshi hiine (iS* ^ p?) or goza 
hnne “ august using ship ” or “ august sitting ship ”. 

These boats, whether used on the sea or on rivers, were house- 
boats, or boats with roofs (ftp # to sen). 

All boats used for official purposes, despatch boats and fighting 
boats, were designated by the general term haya hune or swift boats. 
Under the Tokugawa regime these war junks, as we may call them, were 
called seki hune or guard ships,” of which there were two kinds. 
The seld bune proper, and the hohaya or small vessels without roofs or 
decks which were used for scouting and outposts. Up to the time of 
the Ashikaga regime (about the 14th century) the seki hune were 
called taka o hune or “high- tailed ship,” from the stern being 
built ^up so as to be much higher than the prow. The following 
table shows the relative number of men and their distribution in 
the seki hune. The large vessels were allowed a space of two feet 
between the oars, and the smaller vessels 1 foot 8 inches or 1 foot 6 
inches. The kobaya or small vessels were manned in the following 
proportions : 
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For a 10 oared boat there were : 




15 men, 10 rowers, 1 helmsman, 4 armed men. 

“ 12 

(( 

17 “ 12 


‘‘ 4 

tt t( 

“ 14 

(( 

20 “ 14 

“ 3 

5 

(( (( 

“ 16 

(t 

22 “ 16 

“ 3 

5 

(( C( 

» 18 

a 

26 “ 18 

3 

“ 6 

(( 

“ 20 

ti 

27 “ 20 

“ 1 “ 6 

tt tc 

These boats were used for scouting purposes. 

The number 

rowers was large in proportion to the number of armed 

men. 

OARS. 


COMPLEMENT. 

ROWERS. 

HELMSMEN. 

ARMED MEN. 

22 


28 

22 

1 

5 

24 


31 

24 

1 

6 

26 


34 

26 

1 

7 

28 


37 

28 

1 

8 

30 


40 

30 

1 

9 

< , 32 


48 

32 

1 

10 

and so on 

until the number is 




38 


52 

38 

1 

IB 

after which the war vessels carried a captain. 



From 40 oars upwards tlie vessels were seld hune proper, and bad 
X^rotection in the sba^De of a roof or upper deck. The number of rowers 
increases until the proportion of men is as follows : 

OArS. complement. rowers. helmsman. captain. ARMED MEN. 

58 IIB 58 1 1 5B 

after wbicb an additional helmsman was carried. A ship with more 
than 78 oars carried one gun (this was at the time of Hideyoshi) ; 


there were thus : — 




OARS. COMPLEMENT. 

ROWERS. 

CAPTAIN. 

HELMSMEN. 

80 159 

80 

1 

2 


with 76 armed men, among which were 18 carrying fire-arms, and 2 
to attend to the gun. (Illust. No. 2.) 

A ship with 90 oars and 181 men carried one gun, 2 captains, B 
helmsmen, 90 rowers and 86 men, of which last 22 were armed with 
fiire-arms. 

Still increasing by 2, the largest number of oars on any ship was 
100. The full complement would then be 100 rowers, 2 captains, B 

Fol. acv.-14 
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helmsmen and 100 men, of which 26 were armed with muskets ; there 
were also 2 guns. The oars referred to above were ro, or the long oars 
which are now still used when a junk is becalmed. These oars are 
pushed away from the rower and forced through the water, thus 
differing from the hai^ or flat oar, also made use of in boats, which were 
used as ordinary oars and drawn towards the rower. When rd are 
used the rower stands looking toward the bows, and when using the 
kai, or rowing in the ordinary way, he stands with his back to the bow 
of the ship. 

Lances, spears, bows and arrows were carried by the men not 
provided with fire-arms. 

The carrying capacity of a ship could easily be told from the 
length and breadth and depth of a vessel, so that it could at once be 
ascertained what stores, etc., and number of men could be carried in time 
of war. The following figures may serve to shew the proportionate 
measurements of old Japanese war junks. Taking the shahu as 1 foot 
and the capacity in hoku (about koku go to a ton) we have : 


KOKU. 

DEPTH OF VESSEIi. 

T,BNaTH. 

WIDTH IN 

WIDEST PART. 


feeL 

feet. 

feet. 

100 

3.8 

so.o 

11.0 

150 

4.2 

82.5 

12.5 

200 

4.6 

35.0 

14.0 

300 

5.4 

89.5 

16.6 

500 

6.9 

47.0 

20.6 


9.2 length and width not given. 

900 10.0 


1000 10.8 

These measurements differed slightly according to the owner^s 
wish and the style of boat prevailing at the time. Judging from the 
above measurements, the ships used — say 800 years ago — must have 
been very clumsy and difficult to propel. Lor instance in a ship of 500 
koku the length given is 47 feet, and the wddth 20 feet, 6 inches, which 
would make the vessel almost as broad as she was long. For vessels 
of that class, speed was never a consideration, and plenty of carrying 
capacity or fighting room was of more importance. 
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The carrying capacity of the ordinary junk, -whether used for 
voyages or in naval warfare, was reckoned as follows : 


KOKU. 

PERSONS. 

HORSES. 

CREW, 

of 60 could carry 22 

— 

3 

100 

30 

4 

5 

160 

88 

4 

7 

200 

79 

6 

11 

300 

100 

8 

14 

400 

124 

8 

16 

460 

127 

10 

18 

660 

149 

12 

21 

800 

174 

14 

26 

1000 

230 

14 

80 


1 foot 8 inches was the small space allowed for one horse. A method 
in use to get horses on board ship was this. The planks or bridge 
over which they had to he taken was covered with earth and a fence 
was put up on each side ; the horse then walked over as on dry 
land. 

The allowances of food and water per man were rice, bean soup, 
water and firewood. 

The above rules and tables, etc., all have reference to the seld hine 
or guard-ships (men-of-war), and the standards adopted when ordinary 
trading junks were employed to carry soldiers, horses, etc. 

Of other kind of boats it would hardly be worth while to notice 
small boats, such as water boats [midzit huiie), or horse boats [uma hune), 
used for special purposes. 

ThOijiiin sen or cruiser was used for keeping watch afioat. 

The uchi Imi hitne or rowing boat, in which Jmi (oars) alone were 
used and rowed in the regular way. A boat of this description was 20 
■or 30 feet long, with G or 8 oars. Similar boats can sometimes be seen 
now towing a junk in a harbor. 

The date kohaya^ formerly called almono hune^ was a boat painted 
in different colors and was used in the time of the daimyd as messenger 
or scouting boats. It was very narrow and long, and therefore also 
called lioso hune (narrow ship). 
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The livjira biine, on the model of the modern whale-boat still used 
in Japan, was also a very swift craft ; was much used in the time of the 
Tohugawa. 

JELaku term for merchant ship, also called tsiikic no fum^ which 
is the real name of the loa sen, the term generally used for junks. This, 
is the boat which is related to have existed since the “-Divine Age,” 
although it is asserted by others that the %va sen was ordered to be built 
in 81 B. 0. by order of the Emperor Sujin, to carry rice and other cereals. 

The capacity of these boats varied from 200 or 300 holm to 2000' 
kokib and over. The largest at present existing hardly exceed lOOQ 
liokiii and from this year the prohibition from building junks over 500 
kolm will be in force, so that before long the old large junks will bavo 
become a thing of the past. 

Bemi hme, — The meaning of hezai does not ax^pear to be under- 
stood. It was the name of a carrying ship. 

Seiujoku hunCi as the name denotes, was a junk of 1000 kohe 
burden. ’ It has retained this name on account of its size. 

Higakb hune or pine fence ship (Illust. No. 4), from the fence of 
pine around the sides of the ship, was also called tarn hnne or tub ship, 
as it was used for carrying sake, oil and other merchandize carried in 
tubs. Its size was not smaller than COO or 700 kolm, 

Ilomosaka hune eT) was a boat formerly in use. Momosaka 
is stated as meaning a capacity of 100 kokn, from womo, hundred, and 
saka, to pile up. Others say that (#) being also the sound of K. 
{seld), a foot (measure), meant that the boat was 100 feet long. 

Nitarihune (Illust. No. 6) was a boat resembling the sekl hune or 
guard-ship before mentioned and therefore called nitari {nite aniy 
“ resembling ”). This boat was used both for carrying merchandise and 
for a fighting ship, whence also it was called han seki, half-guardship. 

Tokai hune (Illusts. Nos, 7 and 8), “ crossing sea ship,” was also 
called kohaija, but differed entirely from the kohaya used in warfare, and 
was simply a passenger boat plying between the different parts of Japan 
separated by sea. These boats are called by different names according to 
the locality about which they ply. For instance, boats used in the 
north part of the island of Kiushiu were called kokura hune, from the 
town of Kokura. 
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Demid hiine ® (Illust. No. 9) or “ roacl-conuecting-boafc,” was 
a kind of ferry boat. 

Domhuri hmie (Illnst. No. 10), used in central Japan for carrying 
mercliandise, bad a capacity of about 180 or 150 IcolnL 

Isawa hone or Isaha (Illust. No. 11), so called from coasting along 
the sea-coast {isohe), 

HihjaJno hune^ ‘‘courier ship,” (Illust. No. 12), now usually called 
yxihiii sen or teisd sen^ was a boat with a small house in its fore part 
and used for carrying passengers and letters ; was also called hikyalao 
kohayaj and Jdsen (abbreviation for liikyaku sen). At Bhimonoseki these 
boats were called Hiyiri (as much as there is of day-lightj, because 
they only travelled during the day. 

Ishi hone (stone boats'), mimokio hone (timber boats). Of the 
latter, kimono hine (pine wood boat), and maruki hune (uncut wood 
boat) are mentioned (in a history of the Oenji — Qempei Seisioi hi) as 
belonging to Nagato and Akamagaseki (in Choshiu). 

Ki hune (wood boats) exist in all parts of Japan. They are 
especially plentiful in Hiuga and Tosa, wooded countries. 

Shibafune, boat for carrying grass. 

Naniwa hione^ so called from Naniwa, the present Osaka, the iilace 
where Jimmu Tenno is stated to have lauded when invading central 
Japan. Naniwa means swift waves, abbreviation of Aaya. The 
Naniwa hone was used in the bay of Osaka. 

Koto ura hune, so called from the name of a distinct in the province 
of Settsu. Nada hune, Takasago hune, Sunia hune, Akaslii hune, all 
took their names from the districts about which they were used. Bize/n 
no uwani hune (Province of Bizen) on the Inland sea, Shikama hione 
(Harima), called in vulgar coUooiximl Iniogoroshi , — “ dog killer,” — why is 
not explained, Awaji hune, Naruto hune (whirlpool of Naruto), Tosa 
hune (belonging to Tosa). Mikiomano no fane, — ^built of the sacred 
woods of Kumano, in Kiushiu, which were supposed to have the 
property of saving, from the dangers of the deep, ships built of 
that wood. Waka no nm fune (belonging to Waka no ura in 
Kishiu). 

Ashigara fane, made from timber cut on Ashigara yama in 
Saga mi. 
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This timber imparted, (so it was believed) greater swiftness to tlie 
aslii or immersed part of the boat ; whence the word Askigara, Ashi 
Jcaruif swift footed.’* 

TaisJim ito hiine^ so called because it carried Corean raw silk to the 
island of Tsushima (Taishiu). 

Sakai hune, name of large junks plying between Sakai in Idzumi 
and Nagasaki, bringing back from tho latter place foreign imports, 
Sakai was formerly a flourishing port, and it was from here that trading 
expeditions to foreign countries started. After lyemitsii’s edict, tho 
sakai hime still continued to run to Nagasaki, bringing back foreign 
articles. 

Saiga hiine, a Ziushiu war vessel belonging to Saiga, a stronghold 
of priests whom Nobunaga went to subdue. 

Oshmaivashi bune was a large ship of over 1,000 koku burden, 
with a very high round poop, 

Hokkoku hme, ‘‘north country boat” (used in Kaga, Notd, 
Echigo, Tsugaru and Nambu), also called Kitamaye hime (Jiita maivari)^ 
coming from the north. In vulgar colloquial these boats were also called 
clongurif from their supposed resemblance to a chestnut They 

differed but little from the hakase (meaning of term not known), a boat 
used in Echizen, also called liagaiso^ from the similarity of the stern to 
the wings of a bird {liagai or wings), oxudmra biine, “ quail-ship ” (from 
its quail-like shape). The hakase carried about 700 or 800 koku, was of 
very low build and flat-bottomed ; contrary to the usual practice the mast 
was hauled up from the direction of the prow and not from the stern. 
It was propelled by a capstan, which caused a paddle-wheel in tho 
interior of the boat to revolve. 

Maze — boat used in Kaga, Echizen, Tango and Tajima. 

Adate^ used in Hizen, Bungo and other parts of Kiushiu, and in 
Satsuma called carried from 400 or 500 koku to 700 or 800. 

The popular name for this boat was inakura hako, “pillow box.” 

Futanari (double- ender), having the stern and bows almost alike. 

The asattd mentioned above had four decks. 

This completes the somewhat lengthy list of sea-going boats. 


'^DonguTi means ‘ acorn,’ hence the name. — J. S. 
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As it may be of interest to know what degree of development the 
Japanese had attained in the mode of carrying on naval warfare, and. 
also what tactics were in force, I give below a few extracts of a collection 
of Japanese books called Tenriu funa iJntsa no maid (complete treatise 
of naval warfare). These extracts will help to supplement the very 
meagre information which I have been able to give regarding Japanese 
maritime enterprise. 

Speaking of naval warfare, the book above mentioned says : — 

‘‘Seamen should be collected from all bays and islands of every 
part of Japan, so that their knowledge of the different parts of the 
country should enable to them navigate their ships with safety. 

“It is important that the master of the ship [sendo) should be able 
to discern the state of the weather ; it is still more important that he 
should have a knowledge of the tides. 

“The duties of the sailors should be arranged according to their 
efficiency. The good rowers should be placed at the extremities. 
Those who have a good knowledge of the islands and bays should have 
the care of the anchor, etc. 

“ Tho order of the boats on leaving or entering a harbor should be 
fixed, and at the drum signal of tho commander the boats should get 
ready to start ; and as the first boat begins to move, the others should 
in order take up their anchor and follow. 

“ The master in command of the ship carrying the chief of the 
expedition should pay attention to three things : — first, that the ships 
accompanying him should not go faster or slower than his boat ; secondly, 
to consider well where he should anchor for tho night ; and thirdly, 
that he should never put to sea, even when commanded to do so by the 
chief, unless he was quite convinced that he should proceed. 

Language to he used on hoard , — ^Any word or expression 
tending to intimidate people on board should he carefully avoided. 
For instance /lassdj A) eight ships,” which might be mistaken for 
‘ship-wreck’; kaeru^ “to return,” which might also mean 
“ capsizing. Modoru (to return) should he used instead. ArasJii (slight 
breeze) should be used instead of kaze (wind) ; kai %vo fuku (to blow 
the horn) should be expressed as kai ivo tateru ( “to blow” — 
might give a wrong impression), and the like.” 
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There are besides a number of rules Vbicli go to make up this 
manual of seamanship. 

The Zenriu funa ikusa no maid mentions among the kinds of war 
vessels used the kame no ko hiine or tortoise-shell boat, also called 
mekura hiine or blind boat, which had a thick roofing of planks forming a 
protective armor like the shell of the tortoise. These ships — with tire 
crew and fighting force quite hidden — formed the vanguard. 

Bakite gake hiine, or outpost ship, was of about 200 koku burden, 
and propelled by oars [kai). It was, like the kame 7io ko hune, protected by 
a thick roof. TanegasJiiina, or muskets, as they were then called (because 
they were first introduced by the Portuguese into the island of Tanega- 
shima, in Kiushiu), could be fired from either side of the ship. KusaH 
hagi or grappling chains were thrown on to the enemies’ ships, which 
were brought alongside, when bombs, fire-arrows and other missiles 
were thrown on board. ' 

The Commander's (of the forces) ship was the ordinary seki hiine 
or fighting ship. Two ships were generally taken on an expedition, in 
either of which the commander could take his so as to completely 
deceive or puzzle the enemy. A war vessel carrying more than 50 
rowers was generally constructed on the model of the mekura hum. 
Below that number, the ships had an extra thickness of planking, and 
the deck was protected by curtains (inakii), padded thickly so as to 
make them impenetrable to arrows. The boats carrying guns, baggage 
or horses were protected by bamboo palisades. 

The sekkosen or mommi Imne, or spy-ships were of light pine wood 
construction, with about 20 oars, built after the kohaya type before 
described. They w^ere well protected, so as to be able to approach the 
enemy closely in all sorts of places. 

Tate, or palisades, were made of double planking of oak, the surface 
of which was covered mth thin metal or leather. 

Seiro were fighting platforms, not so much made use of when 
fighting on the high seas as when attacking an enemy on shore or in 
port. These platforms were built of wood four or five inches square, 
piled up and secured with rope served also in the ban hune or watch 
ships. 

Stones were used as ballast when no baggage was carried. 
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Hidorif or selecting a time for going to war, was carried to a great 
•science. Autumn and winter were looked upon as favorable seasons, as 
being mucb liealtliier than spring and summer. 

Tatami Inine^ or folding boat, was a boat capable of bolding four or 
six men, and when folded up could be carried by two men. Ifc was 
mucb used for crossing shallow places. 

Among various appliances used on board sliip, these are mentioned : 
tatami ikari, folding anchors ; uldgutsu^ or floating shoos, an apparatus 
for keeping afloat horses, made of thiu hide and filled with air. An 
illustration of the latter appliance is given, but the mode of using it is 
not explained. 

Of ammunition and arms a variety wore used, such as fire-bombs 
thrown over to ships with a wire net of a diameter 1 foot 1 inch, and 
a handle 5 feet long ; fire- arrows to set fire to the enemies’ ships at a 
distance, etc. 

Water-proof fire rope [mitlzu hi nawct) was specially prepared in the 
following manner : cedar leaves -were burnt to white ashes, which were 
put into iron water (containing iron and similar to the haguro used for 
blacking the teeth) ; the rope to be made inextinguishable was then 
boiled in this mixture. 

Kifjomij or coat of mail, were worn by the sailors and fighting men. 
It was made of cotton wool mixed with rosin ; the more vulnerable ]3arts 
of the body were protected by tbiii strips of bamboo sewn on to the coat. 
The length of this armor was three feet. 

The kiisari kagi or grappling chain consisted of four hooks joined 
together (somewhat like the anchor used in Japanese boats now) and 
attached to a chain 8 feet long and joined to a rope 40 or 50 feet in length. 

Kumade^ bear’s claw, and/«6»iod^, spider hand, were grappling irons. 
Kama was a pole 9 or 12 feet long, to which a sharp blade was attached 
and which served to cut the ropes of any grappling chains which might 
be fastened on to the ship by the enemy. 

Noborlf flags, differing from the ordinary Zicziu, inasmuch as the 
upper part was attached to a strip of wood running at right angles with 
the pole, and bearing different letters, were used as signals or rather as 
distinguishing badges. The night signal consisted of four lanterns 
■suspended one below the other. 
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Tho fleet was generally distributed as sliown in a diagram annexed ; 
viz : it was divided into five divisions, each distinguisbed by a green, 
yellow, rod, white or black flag, the boats being distinguished by 
different numbers or letters. 

The advance and retreat were signalled by drum, the dispersion or 
rally, by flags. The larger character in each of the five divisions 
represents the commander’s ship (the commander of that particular 
division). The commander-in- chief’s ship was in the centre of the 
middle division. The smallest and fastest boats were always at the 
extreme ends of the diflerent divisions and advanced or retired quickly 
as needed. Without further entering into details showing the mode and 
method of carrying on naval warfare by the Japanese of the middle ages, 
their punishments, etc,, there seems little doubt but that a considerable 
degree of development had been attained by them towards the end of' 
the 16th century and during the 30 or 10 years preceding the Shogun 
lyemitsu’s restriction on ship-building in 1636. Hardly anything 
remains to be said on the subject of the early voyages of Japanese to 
foreign countries. Mr. E, M. Satow’s Notes on the Intercourse between 
Japan and Siam in the 17th century, and other valuable information 
published on that subject, go to show that the Japanese of the period 
ending the 15th and commencing the IGth centuries were possessed of a 
remarkable spirit of adventure, which led them to undertake voyages to 
distant countries for purposes of trade and war, I have been unable to 
ascertain what sort of ships were used on these trading expeditions, but 
it is most pi’obable that the advent of foreigners caused the Japanese to 
build larger vessels after the model of Portuguese or Hutch ships. This 
idea is somewhat supported by an illustration which I have found in a 
Japanese hook, and purporting to be a copy of a picture in a temple at 
Asama in Suruga, representing the ship in which Yamada Jinzaemon 
made the voyage to Siam. This votive offering of Yamada was burnt in 
1788 ; but copies of it exist in other places. 

Will Adams came to Japan in 1600 and built two ships for 
lyeyasu,— -his patron,— one of 80 and the other of 120 tons. In 
the latter vessel Adams himself made the voyage from Osaka to Yedo 
and the vessel subsequently took a Governor of Manila, who had been 
shipwrecked on the coast of Japan, to Acapulco, and finally was retained 
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by tlie Spaniards in the Philippines, they sending back a larger vessel to 
lyeyasu in return. Though there is no record accessible to quotation 
for facts, it is certain that other ships had been built on the foreign 
model, and also that the enterprising and active Japanese were then 
employing these vessels in filibustering raids on the neighboring coasts 
of China and elsewhere. lyemitsu restricted foreign commerce to 
Nagasaki and Hirado, and the more effectually to keep his own people 
at home, ordered the destruction of all foreign built ships, or ships on 
their lines or with their rig, and allowed nothing but the coasting junk 
to be constructed, on the model which is still iu vogue. What the exact 
terms of the edict of 1686 were, history does not say ; but it appears 
from the Buinmei Tozen ski, History of Civilization, that all ships were 
reduced by one-third of their size, so as to make them unfit to under- 
take long voyages. This edict closes the first period of the development 
of Japanese maritime enterprise. The continuation of this restriction 
for over 200 years was full of evil consequences for Japan. Her 
marine was reduced to a mere shadow, and until the advent of foreigners 
to Japan in 1854, nothing was done to remove this restraint on the 
growth of the marine of Japan. She has obstinately adhered to an 
obsolete and useless model. The single square sail of the native junk 
is virtually only of service in a fair wind ; consequently at least three- 
fourths of the vessel’s effectiveness is impaired, for it is impossible to 
manoeuvre or handle her except under limited conditions ; under others 
the vessel is virtually as unmanageable as a floating log. Since the 
restoration, however, the Government has done much to promote the 
growth of the native mercantile marine, and the most important step in 
this direction is perhaps the notification lately issued prohibiting, after 
this year, the building of junks of a capacity of more than 600 koku. 

The following figures will show what decrease had taken place in 
the number of Japanese junks up to 1879 : 

YEAE OF MEIJI, TJNDEE 500 KOKU. OVER 500 KOKU. 


6 

(1878) 

21.156 

1.536 

7 

74 

21.147 

1.526 

8 

75 

19.208 

1.476 

9 

76 

18.420 

1.490 
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YEAE OP MEIJI, 

UNDEE 500 KOKU. 

OVEE 500 KOKU. 

10 

77 

17.387 

1.369 

11 

78 

17.614 

1.521 

12 

79 

17.755 

1.530 


This gradual decrease in number from tlie 6tli year of Meiji was 
•owing to tile building of so many new vessels in foreign style, as seen 
in tbe table below. The explanation of tbe increase from tbe 10th 
year (1877) is that tbe demand for means of transportation was, at the 
time of the Satsuma rebellion, greatly increased — a fact which obliged 
people to build junks to meet the requirements of the time. In the 
‘9th annual report of the Greneral Post Office I find the following 
figures, showing the steady increase of vessels of foreign build : — 


YE AES. 

LESS THAN 

100 TONS. 

LESS THAN 

500 TONS. 

LESS THAN 

1,000 TONS. 

OVER 

1,000 TONS. 

TOTAL. 

1870 

22 

28 

10 

3 

63 

71 

41 

34 

11 

3 

89 

72 

51 

37 

12 

4 

104 

73 

55 

39 

12 

4 

110 

74 

68 

39 

21 

6 

134 

75 

81 

42 

22 

10 

155 

76 

93 

44 

22 

12 

171 

77 

105 

44 

23 

16 

188 

78 

112 

40 

20 

13 

185 

79 

133 

44 

20 

13 

210 

70 

1 

SAILING 

18 

VESSELS, 


19 

71 

2 

28 

— 

— 

SO 

72 

5 

32 

— 

— - 

37 

73 

7 

32 

— 

— 

39 

74 

8 

34 

— 

— 

42 

75 

14 

32 

— 

1 

47 

76 

24 

38 

— 

2 

64 

77 

36 

46 

2 

3 

87 

78 

67 

71 

2 

1 

141 

79 

141 

97 

8 

1 

242 
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The Governmenfe of the Eestoration have found it no slight task 
to undo the evil caused by the unfortunate policy of its predecessors, 
who from 1G36 to 1868 effectually interfered to prevent all maritime 
enterprise in Japan. 

The history of the growth and development of the mercantile 
marine since the latter date is sufficiently interesting to merit a special 
treatment, but the fact that full particulars are easily accessible makes 
it needless for me to attempt to give it here. 
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AN AINO BEAR HUNT, 


By Basil Hall Ohambeelain. 


[The following Tersion of a Yulcara, or Aino Eecitation, formed part of a popular 
lecture on tlie Ainos, delivered by Mr. Gliamberlain on tbe 16tli March, 1887.] 

The Bear Hunt. 

Methinks it must have been some five years ago, in the middle of 
the eleventh mouth, on a day when the snow was falling fast, that with 
my neighbours Usaragi of Mopet, Satonshige of Hashnaush, Yayokguru 
of Noj^aush, Goineki of Shimooi, Itarasara of IJsh, and Pinakoro of 
Sakpet, altogether a company of six men, — we came to the house of 
; Megayi-iki at Osarapet, and sat down to talk by the lighted fire. And, 
when we had gone in there and the talk was becoming lively, Sambas 
came in from next door, and likewise his younger brother Esharon 
came in to talk. And so we spent the rest of that day in Megayuki’s 
house. Now, though the days arc short, the nights are long. So we 
staid quietly, having pleasant talk ; and I fell asleep at last along with 
the rest, as the fire burnt low. But afterwards I woke from the cold, 
and, on looking round, saw that Megayuki’s little three year-old child 
Eio had crept to the edge of the hearth, and was sleeping there ; and, 
fearful that it might hurt itself if it fell in, I stretched out my hand, 
and pushed the child under its father’s arm. But it woke at once and 
began to cry, so that I knew not what to do. The child’s crying 
weakened all the other men. So the fire was re-lit and we fell to talking 
again, as the snow was piled up ever higher and higher, and all was 
desolate without. Theu w^e consulted together, saying, “If the snow 
leaves off to-morrow, we wall go bear-hunting.” And w^e waited for the 
day to dawm ; and all Avere glad at the prospect of fine weather to-morrow, 
because the snow-flakes were falling as big as hares. “ Come along ! 
we’ll boil the rice! ” said our host ; and with these words he took out of 
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vtlie rice-ba^, wbicli lie bad received in barter from the Japanese tbe year 
before, enough for nine men’s rations for a day. He brought forth also 
some dried salmon which he had in store, and broiled some dried 
.salmon- trout. Then we all ate a meal, and, after it, started off to the 
mountains behind Mopet and Osarapet. While we were on the way, 
the snow left off falling and the wind blowing, so that we climbed the 
mountain with joy, and cleared away the snow in seven places beneath 
the rocks, where we set our spring-bows in order, trimmed our poisoned 
-arrows, and baited the places with dried salmon-trout, saying to our- 
-selves : “ Now all that we have to do, is to wait for the bear to come ! ” 
Then we huddled together. But the cold, which we had not felt while 
climbing the mountain-side and working, became unbearable as we 
.«tood quiet. The breath from each man’s mouth froze, and hung like 
icicles from his mustache. Our hands and feet were numb with cold. 
The snow on our heads had frozen in balls among our hair, and hurt 
’Our heads so that we could not stand it. So we all took counsel 
together, and climbed up a peak where we collected dead wood, and 
kindled a fire, and warmed ourselves awhile. At last the sun rose, 
making our bodies feel more comfortable ; and five of us, — Yayokguru, 
Gomeki, Pinakoro, Esharon, and Itarasara, in order to disturb the 
bears, were told off to wait in a shelter, under the rocks. So they 
■separated from the others, and hid in the shelter under the rocks. As 
for the other four, Megayuki took the lead, telling the rest to follow 
him ; and they divided up, and searched every hole and thicket. But 
fhe bears were hiding deep down on account of the cold. So the men 
were of various opinions, as to whether it were best to go in and drive 
them out, or to kindle a fire at the entrance and smoke them out. 
But I thought of a plan, which was to cut the branch of a tree and 
shove it into the bears’ den, and then to hide and wait quietly to see 
what would happen. So, as we watched, there came two bears out of 
the den, with the branch in their mouths to throw it out. And, as we 
pelted them with branches of trees and with stones, they became 
furious, and made as if to come against us, growling fiercely twice or 
thrice, but merely shook themselves and retired into their dcii again. 
We all burst out laughing and, drawing nigh, again pushed tbe branch 
into the den, and again retreated and watched. This times three hears 
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came out -with tlie branch in their mouths. So again we pelted them 
with stones and other things, and two of the hears ran back again into 
the cave. But one of them, more furious than ever, espied the place 
where we all were, and made for us with a tremendous growl. One 
and all, we ded in confusion. But, what with the deep snow and our 
numb hands and feet, we did not care to run far. So some of us 
climbed trees, and some faced the bear with hatchets and with axes. 
Again it went back into its den. “ Oh ! oh I ” cried we, ’tis a pity. 
If only we had driven it back at once, it would not have gone in.” So 
again we tried all sorts of means to anger the bears, whereupon the one 
that had come out first of all appeared again to attack us. But we,, 
being prepared for it, came round on it in a body from behind, and tried 
to drive it to the spot where the poisoned arrows were fixed. But it 
would not go there, for all our driving ; and at last, as we rushed hither 
and thither amidst the snow and under the shadow of the rocks, it 
disappeared from our sight. We were now at our wit’s end, and all our 
consultation, all our search, was in vain. There was nothing more to 
be done with that bear. So off we went to another den, distributing 
our men in the way most likely to drive out another bear. This lasted 
for some time. The place being one famous for its bears, a large bear 
was next suddenly driven out, and was seen to be a sli e-bear. Gently 
did we draw nigh to her from afar, and pleasant was the driving of her 
towards the spot where our spring-bows lay stretched. The bear was- 
perhaps hungry, but she was sly too ; and it took long to get her to the 
spot where lay the bait of salmon-trout. At last she put ber paw upon 
it. The bow-string twanged, and the arrow struck ber in the loins. 
Instantly she started with affright, became furious, rushed round and 
round in the snow, biting stones and trees to pieces in her pain. 
Meantime it was for us, who had climbed trees and hidden behind rooks, 
to lot her rage as long as possible, and not to draw nigh and kill her 
till she should be nearly tired out. But Pinakoro, one of five who had 
hidden behind the rocks, showed himself too soon. The wounded beast 
espied him, pursued him with frenzy, crunched him with a single 
crunch, and Pinakoro fell to the ground, before the rest of us, with 
difficulty, could reach the place. Ah ! ’twas indeed too cruel a sight ! 
The bear, too, that had been so mighty, gradually lost ber strength, 
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now falling down, now getting on her legs again and trying to escape. 
So, while three of the men staid with Pinakoro, the other six surrounded 
and attacked the bear, which, great strong she-bear that she was, was 
soon struck and killed. Great was the joy of all of us as we gathered 
together ; but the sad part of it was poor Pinakoro’s death. His breath 
was gone, and would not come back, for all that we lifted him up and 
pressed him in our arms. ’Twas piteous to see his wounds. He had 
been bitten in the arm, and the bone had been broken. There were two 
wounds in his back, one in the neck, one in the knee. Oh I how cold it 
was ! And the sadness which filled our eyes with tears at witnessing his 
lamentable end, left us no appetite for our midday meal. So our company 
all brought the bear home, three of them carrying Pinakoro’s corpse ; 
and we all returned to Megayuki’s house, where to bury the corpse was 
the first thing we did. How sori'y, too, could we not but be for 
Karinki, his weeping widow ! — 'However, leaving that aside, we skinned 
the bear, took out its liver, cut the flesh up, and carried part of it to the 
Japanese office, getting food and rice-beer in return. Then we invited all 
the Ainos of the neighbourhood, and treated them to the prize we had 
found in the snow. All through that day and on into the night, all was 
feasting and merriment. But in the midst of our revels, suddenly there 
rose up before us the recollection of dead Pinakoro, of how he had been 
in health till noon of this very day, of how, if things had not happened 
so, he would have been drinking with us at that very moment. Then, 
as there came over us the thought of his widow Karinki’s woe, the rice- 
beer and the bear’s flesh lost their delicious savour. The absence of that 
one man from the feast made it taste nasty to all the rest ; and we fell 
a-talking together, and there was not one of us but wept. There is no 
joy in a feast without noise. Our talk turned to the subject of death, 
of how the father of such and such a one had been eaten at such and 
such a time, of how so and so’s child had died at such another time. 
At last the day dawned, and first one left, then another, till at last none 
remained but we companions of to-day. Such is the way of the world. 
To the joyous feast succeeds sorrow, and even this is now an old 
story. 




THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN JAPAN UNDEE THE 
TOKUGAWA SHOGUNS. 


By J. H. Gubbins, Esq., Acting Assistant Japanese SECBEiAKy, 
H. B. M.’s Legation, Tokyo, 


[Read June mii, 2887,] 

For the origin of Feudalism in Japan we must look back to the 
innovations introduced by Yoritomo into the system of governmen| in 
the year 1192. TJp to that time the Governors of Provinces, who were 
termed Kokuslntj^ were chosen from the Kuge, or Court Nobles, and 
received their orders directly from the Court at Kyoto. They were 
appointed usually for a term of years, and at the expiration of this period of 
office were either transferred as Governors to other provinces or returned 
to Kyoto. They were thus simply the executive officers of the Crown, 
Yoritomo replaced these civil governors by military governors, selected 
from amongst his own adherents, who took their orders from him as 
Shogun (or Generalissimo of the Forces) and, following out the system 
of militarism which it was his object to introduce, he at the same time 
gradually established military sub-prefects in the place of the civil officers 
who had formerly been in charge of each district. 

The system thus founded by Yoritomo was continued on the same 
lines by his successors, the Hojo Kegents and the Ashikaga Shoguns, 
but with this difference, that they lacked the firm hand of the Minamoto 
Shogun. As a natural result the military governors gradually grew 
more and more independent, and the long era of civil troubles which 


1 Pronounced Kodm-shU 

Vol. XV.— 15 
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commenced mih the Court feuds of 1467, and during which Japan may 
without exaggeration be said to have been without any government at 
all, doubtless furnished the opportunity for their final transition from the 
position of Military Grovernors to that of Hereditary Chieftains. 

.The name given to the Military Governors by Yoritomo was SJm- 
go, which means “Protector.” The date when they reassuined the title 
of Kokicshu, or Lords of Provinces, which was the term originally ap- 
plied to the Kiige Governors appointed by the Court at Kyoto, is not 
clear. But it is not unreasonable to suppose that this change of title 
occurred during the short period subsequent to the overthrow of Taka- 
toki, the last Regent of the Hdjo line, about the year 1333, when the 
Government of the country reverted to the Emperor and the Kicge. By 
this time probably the Military Governors of Yoritomo’s creation had 
gained such a strong footing in their respective provinces, that the Court 
was satisfied to leave them in possession, stipulating only for the change 
of appellation which should denote their dependence on the Emperor 
and not on the Kamakura^ Shoguns.® 

It must not be supposed that all the Ifeiidal hodses whose names 
are famous in later Japanese hislbry liM their origin at this time. It 
toftt he remembered that, although the troublous times to which I refer^ 
Men the nation suffered the evils attendant upon a weak Shogun and 
a still weaker Court, were favourable to the creation of an independent 
nobility, the same causes operated in a contrary direction. During the 
incessant feuds wbicli were waged, many a fief was lost and won ; no 
chieftain could feel quite secure in his dominions, since the sword was 
the only recognized title to possession, and tlio records of even the most 
powerful families which have survived until recent times show singularly 
chequered careers. But though individual fortunes might fiuotuate, the 
system itself survived ; neither Nobunaga probably, nor Hideyosbi, gi’eat 
as was their success in restoring the central authority, could, had they 
even wished to do so, have disturbed it without undermining the whole 
fabric of society, and when leyasu took the reins of Government in 


2 So-called because the seat of administration was at Kamakura. 

8 Later on the title of Kokmhu was reserved specially for the 18 largest 
DaimyCs, the rest being called Byvshu or Jdshu. 
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hand he ^as content to introduce such modifications into the feudal 
system, such as he found it, as enabled the Shogunate to govern in 
security. 

The author of The Mikado’s Empire,” in his valuable and in- 
teresting account of the growth of Militarism in Japan, speaks of le- 
yasu’s administration as “ the perfection of duarchy and feudalism.” 
With regard to duarchy, he is probably correct, but his remark as ap- 
plied to feudalism may give rise to misapprehension. If by ‘‘the per- 
fection of feudalism ” is meant simply the sj^stematization of the military 
form of government as dominated by the Tokugawa Shoguns, the term 
is not inappropriate; but if the idea intended to be conveyed is that, 
under leyasu the feudal barons reached the zenith of their gi’eatness as 
independent territorial magnates, then I think that the expression is 
altogether misleading. The golden age of feudalism in Japan was about 
the middle of the 16th century. At this period Mori of Choshu was 
lord of no less than ten^ provinces, Ohosokabe was master of Shikoku, 
and Nobunaga governed the districts round the Owari Gulf ; further 
east, Takeda of Koshu and Uesugi of Echigo had undisputed sway 
over large tracts of country, while Kyushu was practically divided be- 
tween Otomo of Bungo, Byuzoji of Higo, and the Shimazii family in 
Satsuma. The influences at work before the regencies of Nobunaga and 
Hideyoshi all tended towards decentralization. The movement was 
checked by Nobunaga; Hideyoshi did not rest until he had broken the 
power of the local potentates, and made them bow to the authority of 
the Central Government, and leyasu completed the work of his ine- 
decessors and welded the whole empire together under an administrative 
system which, while respecting the feudal rights of each daiimja, 
established the supremacy of the Shogunate, and which was therefore a 
sort of compromise between local autonomy and centralization. 

The study of the details of feudalism, as it was before the time of 
leyasu, is rendered almost impossible by the diflioulty of obtaining 
reliable information on the subject, and also by the unsettled and ever- 
changing fortunes of the various feudal barons. We must be satisfied 

^ This must not he taken too literally. As a matter of fact he owned NagatO, 
Suwd, Aki, Bingo, Bitchu, Iwami, Izumo, Huki, the island of Old, and portions 
of Chikuzen and Buzen, . i ' 'i 
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“with an examination of the leading features of feudalism as it was 
systematized by leyasu and his successors. Here first we find our- 
selves on solid ground ; but in the course of our examination we shall 
do well to bear in mind that although the feudalism which leyasu left 
behind him differed in some of its leading characteristics from the 
feudalism of the day of Nobunaga, later feudalism had much in common 
with that which preceded it, and that, while much was undoubtedly 
changed by the Tohugawas, still more was left unchanged. The changes 
that were made affected principally the relations of the daimyos to the 
Shogunate, and were not changes in local laws and customs, — reverence 
for existing institutions being thoroughly a Tokugawa doctrine, — and 
therefore much that we read of concerning feudalism under the Tokugawa 
Shoguns must be taken as applying to feudalism generally throughout 
Japan, whether of earlier or later growth. 

Before leyasu’s time the daimyos of Japan were divided into three 
classes, namely, Kolmslm,^ lords of provinces, Byoslm, lords of ter- 
ritories, and JoshCf lords of castles. Strictly speaking, only those 
territorial nobles who were Kokuslm or Byoslm had a right to the title 
of daimyo, the JosJiu being termed slmnyo ; but practically this distinction 
v^as nob adhered to, the nobles of all three classes being equally called 
daimyos. 

The difference between Kolaishu and Byoslm was one of rank 
only, and was not determined by amount of revenues drawn. As 
between these two classes and the JosJm^ the case was otherwise. 
Here the distinction was entirely regulated by the amount of revenue, 
all those whose revenues fell short of 100,000 Jcolm coming under the 
class of Joslm,^ 

The number of daimyos who were dispossessed of their estates by 
leyasu was considerable, but he recognized the distinctions above 


® Pronounced Kokiishi, 

®In some eases these Joslm were in a position of complete dependence upon 
the Kokuslm of the Province in which they held their lands. They were in such 
cases called Fuyd (pjf Daimyd^ or dependent daimyos^ There were in all only 
eight of these Fuyo Daimyo, 
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mentioned. The distribution of the feudal aristocracy as regards the 
three classes in question, when leyasu had established his position as 
Shogun, was as follows : — 

There were 18 daimyos of the rank of KokiisJm, Five of these 
were in Kyushu, namely the daimyos of Satsuma, Hyogo, Hizen, Chikugo 
and Chikuzen ; Shikoku furnished two, the daimyos of Tosa and Awa ; 
there was one in Tsushima who took his title from the island, his 
family name being S5 ; while the remaining eight, the dawnjos of Cho- 
shu, Aki, Bizen, Omi, Kaga, Mito,'^ Oshii, and Sendai held territories 
in the main island. The Rydshu numbered in all 32, and the JosJm 
212 . 

Subsequently the number of Kokuslm was increased, leyasu 
himself creating two new ones in Kishu and Owari; in later times there 
was a tendency to do away with these feudal distinctions. 

leyasu created a fourth class, to which he gave the name of liata- 
moto. The number of hatamoto is doubtful, but it was probably not 
much under 2,000.® Their position and revenues varied greatly, some 
being territorial nobles with revenues amounting to nearly 10,000 koku^ 
while others held no territory and merely received annual incomes from 
the Shogunate, which in some cases were not more than 300 kolm a 
year ; some again held small fiefs in the xnovince, while others occupied 
estates in the vicinity of Yedo. Seven of the provincial hatamoto were 
placed on the same footing as the daimyos in regard to alternate 
residence on their estates and in Yedo, while the rest were obliged to 
reside permanently in the capital of the Shoguns. The former were 
called kotai-hatamotOf to distinguish them from the rest, who were 
termed Jiira-hatamoto* 

There was again another class, known as the yokenin or Shogun’s 
retainers, which owed its creation to leyasu. The gokenin numbered 
about 5,000, and formed a sort of intermediate class between the liata- 

7 The daimyd of Mito was compelled, soon after leyasu’s appointment as 
Shogun, to exchange his territories for others further north, his place being filled 
by one of leyasu’s sons. 

® Griffis gives the number as 80,000; but here he is in error, being probably 
deceived by the Tokugawa saying, a mere boast, that “ the hatamoto numbered 
80,000 and the number of the gokenin was not to be counted.” 
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moto and ordinary samttraL Their incomes were small, ranging from 
100 bags of rice a year downwards, and they were employed mostly to 
fill subordinate posts in the Government, either at Yedo or in the 
provinces, — in some district administered by the Shogun, 

Another change made by leyasu was the division of all daimyds 
into two classes called respectively fudai and tozawa. This distinction 
is thus described in one of the posthumous papers left by leyasu, 
which, like so many others of the same kind in Japan, are partly laws 
and partly ethical treatises. The fudai,'' — I am quoting from Mr. 
Lowder’s translation, — “are those samurai who followed me and 
proffered me their fealty before the overthrow of the castle of Osaka in 
the province of Sesshu. 

“The tozama are those samurai who returned and submitted to me 
after its downfall, of whom there are 86.” 

As the total number of daimyds of all these classes was, as we 
have seen, 292, the number of fudai-daimyds was 176. 

less than 21 of the were near relatives of the 

'T^kugawa Family. Three of these, the daiinym <^f Mito, Owari, Kishu, 
who were known as the Gosanke, ;cn: Three Shogun® Families, took 
rank, as Kohmhu, at the head of all the territorial aristocracy by virtue 
of their near relationship to the Shogun, who, in the case of the failure 
of an heir in the direct line, was always chosen from one of the three. 
The other 18 all bore the name of Matsudaira, one of the four Tokugawa 
family names. It may be well to explain what these were. Tokugawa 
leyasu traced his lineage back to one Nitta Yoshishige, who took his 
surname from certain small estates which he held in the provinee of 
Joshu, One of Nitta Yoshishige’s sons received a grant of land in the 
same provinee and changed his surname to Tokugawa, which was the 
district in which his lands were situated. Another of Nitta’s de- 
scendants adopted for the same reason the surname Serata. This last 
was the direct ancestor of leyasu. The sixth of the line of Serata 
squires, Arichika, having opposed Ashikaga Takauji, was forced to take 


sThe word <*go” of course means literally “Honourable/^ hut as it was 
invariably prefixed to things belonging to the Shogunate, it practically signifies 
here “ Shogun,” and I have so translated it. 
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]?efage in the province of Mikawa. There he was received into the 
family of Matsudaira. The family names therefore, to which leyasu 
could lay claim, were Nifcfca, Tokugawa, Serata, and Matsudaira. 

Although the Fttclai Daimyds (the Gosanke, though Fudai, were, 
as I have explained, on a dijBPerent footing) had one advantage over 
those of the Tomma class, in the fact that they were eligible for posts 
under the Government, and were therefore able to supplement their 
incomes by the gains of lucrative employments, in other respects their 
position was one of inferiority. None of them had the rank of Kolm- 
sJm, Like the Tozama Daimyds^ they were subject to the law of 
obligatory residence at fixed intervals in Yedo, but whereas the former 
administered their own territories, it was the exception for the latter to 
do so. When not acting as Governors of places or districts admin- 
istered by the Shogunate, they were usually employed to administer 
territories belonging to others of their class, and might even be called 
upon at the pleasure of the Shogun to make an exchange of lands with 
each other. Moreover the five leading tozama^ namely those of Kaga, 
Sendai, Aizu (Oshu), Choshu, and Satsuma, though they ranked after 
the Gosanke, were in some respects on a higher footing. They wore 
Kyakubun or Guests, and on the occasion of their periodical visits to 
Yedo had the privilege of being met on the outskirts of the city, — at 
Shinagawa or Senji, as the case might be, — by a special officer, termed 
JosJiiy who was sent by the Shogun to meet them, a similar ceremony 
taking place on their arrival at their respective yasJdJds, 

The titles borne by daimyds form a rather complicated subject. 
They may be divided into two classes : territorial titles,^^ which were 
the earliest, and official titles,^® which were of later creation. The 
territorial title of a daimyd consisted of the word kami joined to the 
name of a province, and originally this title was taken, as was the 
custom also in many cases with family names, from the territories which 
he held. Thus the daimyd of Shinshu was called Shinano-no-kami, the 

This was never done in the case of the Tozama except as a punishment for 
an offence. 

u Known as Kuni-hamL 

^^Knovfn as Eyd-gwariy and so called because the seat of Government was at 
Kyoto. 
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daimyo of Omi, Omi-no-kami and so on. Tke title of a daimyo therefore 
in early days had direct reference to the province in which his territory 
was situated. In the course of time, however, though this territorial 
title remained in general use, it by no means necessarily followed that 
there was any connection between the particular province mentioned 
and the territory actually held by a daimyo. This change in the 
significance of the title was due to several causes : — to the partition 
amongst several daiivyos of lands originally held by a single individual, 
to the removal of a daimyo to another part of the country, and to the 
formation of cadet houses. In the first case, instead of one daimyo of 
Musashi, for instance, there came to be three or four ; in the second 
case the change of fief made no difference in the title ; and in the last 
case, although the family name was invariably retained, there was no 
fixed rule as to the retention of the title, which often remained the same. 
This multiplication of similar titles led to much confusion, and in late 
years, by way of remedying this inconvenience, if, when a daimyo was 
appointed to the GorojiUj or Upper Council of State, it was found that 
an existing member bore the same title, the newly appointed Councillor 
was obliged to adopt another in order to distinguish him from his 
colleague. 

This territorial title of kami was written with the character 
and is thus to be distinguished from the two official titles oi kami j which 
were written with the characters M and jE, the latter being sometimes 
read slid. 

The history of the other, or official titles, is this. When the 
administration of the country passed out of the hands of the kuge into 
those of the military class, the official posts formerly held by the Court 
nobles were filled by daimyds, who accordingly assumed the official 
titles which were attached to those posts. The daimyds who were thus 
originally appointed held the official titles mei'ely during their tenure 

18 In three instances the title kavii was not used by daimyds. These three 
were the Provinces of Kazusa, Eozuke (or Joshu) and Hitachi (or Mito). The 
titles Kazusa*no-kami and Hitachi-no*kami were hereditary in the Imperial 
family , and were borne by Princes of the Blood. Oonse(iuently the daimyds who 
took their titles from these three Provinces were styled Kozuke-no-Suke, 
Kazusa-no-Suke and Hitachi-no-Suke, the character for suhe being 
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^Councillors of State, 


of office but as time went on and successive changes occurred, the 
duties of these posts became merely nominal, until at last the titles 
became hereditary, and had no connection with the discharge of official 
duties,^^ 

There were in leyasu’s time in all about 60 of these official titles, 
which were held under the Tokugawa administration by both Fiulai 
and Tof^aviaF' They were as follows : — 

Daiuagon 
Chuuagon 
Sai.Sh5 
Sangi 

C'hujo I (;jQjj3^j32anders of the Imperial Guard. 

Sho-sho ) 

Jiju. Chamberlain. 

Naka-tsukasa-no-Taiyu ) the Imperial Household. 

Naka-tsukasa-no-Shoyu ^ 

Kura-no-Kami Ig^perijitendents of the Imperial Storehouses. 
Kura-no-Suke 1 

Nui-no-Kami| of the Imperial Wardrobe. 

Nui-uo-Suke > 

Takumi-no-Kami. Minister of Public Works. 

Shiki-bu-no-Taiyu ) Ceremonies. 

Shiki-bu-no- Shoy u ' 

Sa-hyo-e-no-jo iQommanders of Imperial Guard. 

U-hyo-e-no-jo 1 

Daigaku-no-Kami. Minister of Education. 

Uta-no-Kami. Minister of Music. 


the earlier days of the feudal system, some of the huge occasionally 
assumed the territorial titles belonging to the daimydSt but such instances were rare, 
^^It should be explained that each title was not limited to one individual. 
Many daimyds had the same title. 

16 Before leyasu became Shogun, these titles were arranged in order of 
seniority, and a daimyo might he promoted for meritorious services through each 
step up to the highest degree. lyeyasu himself passed through five grades, 
beginning as the simple daimyo of Mikawa without any title at all. 
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of Imperial Stables. 

U-ma-no-Suke ^ 

Gremba-no-Kami. Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mimbu-no-Taiyu Ui^isters of the Interior. 

Mimbu-no-Shoyu J 

Ukon j 

Ukon-no-Daibu I Subordinate Ministers of the Interior. 

Sakon-Shogen j 

Katsue-no-Kami. Finance Minister. 

Hyobn-no-Tayu } Ministers of War. 

Hyobu-no-Shoyu 1 

Daizen-no-Daibu 1 ii]Qpenal Kitchen. 

Daizen-no-Suke J 

Oi no-Kami superintending the stor- 

I age and issue of rice in the Imperial Godowns. 
Tonomo-no-Kami. Superintendent of the Palace Apartments. 
Naizen-no-Kami. Superintendent of the Emperor’s Kitchen. 

_ . j Minister charged with the^ duty of superintending the 

nemo no amij servants of the Palace. 

Mondo-no "Water (whose duty it was to look after 

1 wells, etc.). 

Panjo-no-Osuke 
Panjo-no-Shosuke . 

Panjd-no-Chu 

Panjo-no-Tai-hitsu j-Judicial Officers. 

Panjo-no-Sho-hitsu j 
Sakyo-no-Paibu^^^ 

Sakyo-no-Suke 
Ukyo-no-Paibu^’ 

Uky5-no-Suke j 

Shuzen-no-Kami, Assistant Minister of Imperial Kitchen. 

Shuri-no-Paibu 1 . 

Shuri-BcSuke (‘° Mace.) 


•Miuil 


Ministers of Justice. 


Governors of Kyoto, 


17 Sometimes, simply and UMO. 
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Hyogo-no-Kami, 

Saemon-no-Kami 

Saemon-no-Daibu 

Saemon-no-Suke 

Uemon-no-Jo 


Superintendenii of Military Storehouses. 
^Wardens of the Palace Gates. 


Gy6bu-no-Taiyt of Pnmsliments. 

Gyobu-no-Shoyul 


Kamon-no-Kami 


Minister entrusted with the duty of keeping the 
Imperial Palace and Grounds in order. 


As instances of the hereditary assumption of these titles, the cases 
of the Daimyds of Satsuma, Choshfi, and Hikone in Omi may be cited. 
The title of Shuri-no-Daibu was hereditary in the Shimazu family, that 
of Daizen-no-Daibu in the family of Mori, while li, the Dainiyo of 
Hikone, was styled Kamon-no-Kami. In some cases too the official title 
was always borne by the Head of the clan, the territorial title devolving 
on the eldest son and heir. Thus the eldest son of the Mori family was 
known by the title of Nagato-no-Kami. 

It should be noticed that as long as a JDaimyo was a minor he bore 
no title whatsoever, being called simply by his family name and what 
corresponds to our Christian name. 

It must not, moreover, be supposed that both territorial and official 
titles were common to all Daimyds, Some had both, others again had one 
and not the other, while many of the lesser Daimyds bore no title at all. 

The four highest official titles were never after, leyasu’s time, held 
by Daiviyds^^^ being reserved solely for the Kuge, 


Dai-jo Daijin^^ 1st Minister of State. 

Sadai-jin S5nd Minister of State. 

Udai-jin 8rd Minister of State. 

Naidai-jin Councillor of State. 


Besides the important changes made by leyasu in the feudal 
system by the division of the daimyds into the two classes of fiidai and 
tozama^ and the creation of liatamoto and golmiin^ he consolidated his 


18 Except the GosanJce, 

18 Sometimes the 1st Minister of State was called “ Kwambalcu.’ 
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power by other m^snres — such as the appropriation®® of what were 
known as Crown lands, the confiscation of the estates of many clawiyds 
who had opposed him, which in some cases meant the annexation of whole 
provinces, the institution of the custom of annual presents by the daimyds 
to the Shogun, and of the system of tho obligatory residence of the 
daimyds during certain fixed periods in Ycdo, and the exaction of military 
requisitions. These and other subjects, including the laws of tho Shoguns, 
I shall hope to treat in subsequent papers. 


soin which he followed the example of Ashikaga Takauji, who considerahly 
reduced the territorial possessions of the Emperor. 
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